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You have your sixpence worth this week, dear 
reader. Here is another delightful marine view 
by Bennett, painted and engraved expressly for 
the New Mirror. This picture, like that publish- 
ed on the ninth instant, by the same artist, will be 
much admired for its freshness and fidelity. 


OA 


Translated from the French for the New Mirror. 
THE POET'S LAURA 


On entering the saloon of Lady Caroline B——, I heard | 
the sweet voice of Miss Clara singing the last verse of a) 
song : 











“One single word! For my heart’s peace on earth! 
aura, one sigh in pity! 
One tear of love! One look! 
One look—my life for one look ! 
One look—then let me die !” 


| 


Pardon the translation. There was a moment’s silence, || 
during which Miss Clara had time to wipe her beautiful blue 
eyes; then followed a critical explosion; after which the 
great majority declared the verses detestable, the poet a| 
monster, and Laura—I will not say what—it was too horrid. 
This demanded explanation. 

They informed me that Lord Belmore was an abominable 
fellow, a revolting copy of Byron; that he had resided in 





judge of my astonishment, when I saw enter—guess—the 


calm countenance of my friend, George Denham. 

He was obliged to speak first, for I stood before him with 
my mouth opened. 

“‘ What ails you?” he asked. 

“ What is the meaning of this name? You, Lord Bel- 
more !”” 

“ The simplest thing in the world. Lord Henry Belmore 
was my eldest brother ; he has just died. You see before 
you George Belmore.” 

“ Oh !” 

“¢ Where has your imagination been running again ?” 

I was a little piqued at this lesson, which, as usual, he 
gave me ; nevertheless, I flung myself on his neck. 

Heir to the title and large fortune of his brother, he had 
come to Florence on account of affairs relative to his suc- 
cession. Everything I had heard of Lord Henry was re- 
called to mind, and I asked him question after question. 
George replied with a great deal of reserve. 

*“ But Laura, Laura, the charming Laura, what has be- 
come of her?” 

“You are very curious; Laura is at Villa-Bella, the 
country-house built by my brother, and which belongs to me 
now.” 

*« And you have seen her! You know her!” 





Florence three years, where he had scandalized his country- 
men by a mysterious liason with a woman carefully se- 
cluded at his country-seat, and known only by his verses 
under the name of Laura. 

“ But, mamma—” said Miss Clara. 

“Not a word,” cried Lady Caroline ; “ were he a thou- 
sand times better poet he would be no less a monster.” 

Everybody was of the same opinion. Some said Lord 
Belmore had carried Laura off from an Oriental seraglio, | 
when he was a pirate. Others, that she was a woman deluded | 
and torn away from her husband; perhaps, even his own 
sister. An old maid devotee positively asserted it was his | 
daughter. 

« Eh, no,” said Captain Whistlewood to me, without un- 
closing his long white teeth ; “ infallibly, she is a danseuse 
from the Paris opera, of whom he is as jealous as a lion.” 

Some days after, I left Florence to spend the winter in 
Rome. Among the number of strangers with whom I be- ! 
came acquainted, there was a young Englishman, named | 
George Denham. We soon became very intimate, notwith- 
standing owp characters offered a perfect contrast. George | 
was as grave as I was gay, as cold as I was passionate. | 
He reasoned tipon all the influences to which I abandoned 
myself from sentiment. His ideas on religion, politics and 
morals were in an order as perfect as mine were wayward | 
and extravagant. 

I loved him very much, notwithstanding his mania for | 
preaching me morals ; and I always ended by proving to him | 
that his high reason ofienet left a void than the illusions | 
which he, insolently enough, called my amiable folly. 

In the spring I returned to Florence, and had been esta- 
blished there about one month, when, one morning, my door 
opened, and Lord Belmore was announced ! 

I sprang forward with surprise, recollecting instantly the 
soirée at Lady Caroline’s and the verses to Laura. But, 
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“Certainly. But I must leave you,” said he, taking out 
his watch ; “I have a great deal of business to attend to this 
|morning. The reason I called to see you is to ask you to 
go with me to-morrow to Villa-Bella.” 

I was almost crazy on hearing the proposition. 

Without doubt !” I exclaimed. 

“Very well, it takes three hours to go there; be ready 
to-morrow at one, and we will get there to dinner. Adieu.” 

George had hardly reached the street, when I sent my 
servant after a hunting-coat I had been expecting eight days. 
I kept him running all day, in making preparations for my 
departure. My evening I spent in delicious reveries. I sung 
my prettiest airs ; I recited, ten times, the translation I had 
made of the verses of Lord Henry, and I read all the sonnets 
of Petrarch. 

Conceive, if you can, the torture of going on a walk to- 
wards the mysterious chateau, with three leagues of moun- 
tains before you! Oh! unfortunate horses of the Florentine 
post ! 

I made miraculous efforts to restrain my impatience. 





|| George was perfectly calm; he made observations on the 


culture of olives, the management of the soil, and agricul- 
tural improvements. You may guess how I listened. He 
continued his judicious remarks with imperturbable sang 
froid. Nota field, not a meadow, not a cabbage escaped 
\|him. Had it been any other man than the good George 
Denham, I should have thought he did it from malice. 

At length I contrived, with infinite address, to lead the 
conversation towards his brother. 

“ Ah! my brother,” said he, “TI will give you his history. 
At ten years of age, he was a spoiled child; at fifteen, the 
worst scholar in college; at twenty, he had travelled over 
half the-globe ; at twenty-five, his health was gone ; at thir. 
ty, he died insane at Villa-Bella. Poor Henry !” 

“ What! crazy from love for Laura?” 
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“* Yes, poor Laura,” replied George. 

And, looking very melancholy, he held down his head, 
For myself, I did not get out of my revery until I entered 
the fresh and balmy groves of Villa-Bella. 

In this beautiful retreat, luxuries and English comfort 
were united with all the resources of the climate of Italy. 
The house appeared inhabited ; several domestics, in black, 
received us as we alighted. My toilette for dinner was tres 
soignée. The moment I heard the bell I descended, and 
was shown into a little saloon, where I found George occu- 
pied in reading. 

He scanned me from head to foot and smiled. 

‘¢ Come, let us go to the table,” said he, taking my arm ; 
‘a poet who knows how to put on a cravat like yours is 
almost a man, and ought to have a traveller’s appetite 
as prosaic as that of the most obscure among us vulgar 
mortals.” 

There was only two covers, simply two covers, opposite 
each other. I dared not show that I was horribly disap- 
pointed. With the exception of a few glances stealthily to- 
wards the door, I put a good face on it. Laura’s name was 
not mentioned ; for George had the habit of smiling in a way 
that was not really offensive, nor absolutely satirical, but which, 
notwithstanding, was very disagreeable to me. It was the 
smile of a perfectly reasonable man, which might be given 
to an idiot, or a lunatic; a smile, half-compassionate, half- 
malicious, which always appeared to say to me, ‘‘ You are 
a very amiable fellow, but you have not common sense.” 
George’s lips never wore an expression of more cutting 
humility. 

«Come, my dear poet,” said he, at last, passing me a bot- 
tle of claret when the servants had withdrawn, “ confess 
that you are very impatient to see the charming Laura. Re- 
assure yourself; you shall see her, I promise you. Her his- 
tory is very strange, but it would be too long to tell you. As 
to her beauty, I can say, without running the risk of false- 
hood, that it is above all that your imagination can create of 
the most admirable. But a proser like me knows not how, 
indeed, to describe her; I will refer you to the hands of a 
more skilful artist. Here is a portfolio, in which I have put 
the letters and verses of my brother for you. It is all some- 
what confused, poetic and disconnected. But a man of your 
intellect, of your imagination, (I could have made a bow 
without smiling,) a man like you will divine what is not said, 
and these detached leaves, doubtless, will suffice to give you 
a perfect idea of the graces, charms and perfections of 
Laura. But it is late ; bonsoir.” 

“ Edward,” said he to an old domestic, “ after you have 


shown Monsieur to his apartment—you hear, Edward—to | 


his apartment, you can put out the candles in the great sa- 
loon, if there is to be no music.” 

It appeared no one felt disposed to have music in the great 
saloon, for I heard nothing for more than an hour I passed lis- 
tening leaning over the outside of the balcony of my chamber. 

I was in a detestable humour. George was inexplicable. 
At last, after reflecting long and seriously, I concluded he 
was passionately in love with Laura, and so had good rea- 
sons for wishing to keep me from seeing her. He had pro- 
posed my coming to Villa-Bella, probably without consider- 
ing this; now he repented it, and was doing his best to re- 
pair his foolishness. Poor George! 

Between his sluggish gravity, his cold and tedious reason, 
and my gay spirit, my passionate soul, what a difference ! 
This idea by degrees restored the calmness I had lost. I 
lighted two wax candles, and opened the portfolio. 


I found letters, verses, fragments of prose, all more or less 


directed to Laura. In my first impatience, I gave littleat. | 





tention to the talents of the poet. The story of Laura inte. 
rested me so vividly I arranged it all in this way. 

The first fragments of Lord Henry referred to some years 
previous, and unfolded all the fearful abysses of the poet's 
soul. A powerful intellect preying upon itself, crushed by 
ennui, torn by doubts, delirious with hopes, superbly revolt- 
ing, or feebly submissive, sometimes profoundly susceptible, 
and replete with tenderness, but always melancholy ; in a 
word, a whole life of ardent passions. Then followed a long 
discouragement of deep, mournful sadness. An ideal crea- 
ture was always dreamed of, sought after, adored, but its re. 
alization was impossible. Where find her in enervated 
civilization, in the midst of infirmities, satieties and distastes 
of terrestrial love? Heaven nor earth could give him this 
angel of consolation, they were impotent to aid him ; then 
it must be himself, the poet, the man alone, who should 
create this perfect being of intelligence and love ; he would 
give her life, soul, grace and thought. 

Here I was at fault ; I knew not what to think. Nothing 
positive in regard to the country, the family, the age of 
Laura. I could only guess it was a young girl of ravishing 
beauty, to whom alone the poet had right. It was plain she 
had been secluded from the world, and that he had endowed 
her with all the charms and all the virtues his imagination 
had dwelt on in reveries. But, all at once, he falls a prey to 
bitter despair. This charming creation, made by him in the 
image of the daughters of heaven ; this child, whom he has 
brought up in the midst of flowers and innocence, behind 
the curtain of the vices of the world ; this virgin is too pure 
for the degraded man ; she has an instinctive knowledge of 
his past irregularities and the passions that devour him ; he 
has created an angel who cannot descend into his hell. The 
unfortunate dares hardly lift his eyes to her; he groans, he 
weeps ; she cannot love him; an abyss separates them. 

Many heart-rending letters were addressed to Laura. 
Some of them made me weep. His verses passed from de- 
lirium to the sweetest and most naive tenderness, from the 
most dreamy abandonment to the most gloomy despair. I 
will give some translations, taken at random: 

* All is false except thy love! And thy love—never! 
Laura, weep for me, it shall be my baptism. 
There is a God when we are loved ; 
There is none if you hate me.” 

I passed a night horribly agitated. Adorable, ravishing, 
celestial Laura! How madly I loved her! She could not 
love Lord Henry. It was impossible. But we were made 
to comprehend each other! I had found the ideal of my 
life. All the delights of a first love, full of innocence and 
|| charms, was to be mine. 

I made these reflections before my mirror, while occupied 
| in the details of the most recherche and elegant morning 
toilette. Before I had finished, George entered my cham- 
ber, in a travelling-dress. 

“ A thousand pardons, my dear Arthur,” said he to me ; 
‘an unfortunate affair, very pressing among my farmers in 
the mountain, obliges me to leave you two or three days 
alone.” (I could have embraced him willingly.) ‘ You will 
not take it unkindly ?” 

** Give yourself no uneasiness, I shall do very well here.” 

“ But,” resumed he, gravely, ‘‘ give me your word of ho- 
nour that you will not enter the grand saloon, nor question any 
of my servants, during my absence.” 

This demand appeared perfectly absurd tome. However, 
being his guest, I could not refuse him, and felt the necessi- 
ty of doing so with the best grace possible. I promised, 
laughingly, all he wished. Poor George! he was truly ri- 
diculous, with his sage precautions and reasonable jealousy ! 
At ten I breakfasted alone in the little saloon, after which 
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I took a book and walked into another room. What with 
all the windows, blinds, gauze curtains, gilt bird-cages and 
vases of flowers, the interiour was impenetrable. I went in 
and out twenty times ; I could not remain in one place. To 
be there, under the same roof with Laura, near her, alone 
near her! It was real seraglio tyranny. Englishmen are 
Turks. 

An idea seized me. The heat was suffocating. No mat- 
ter, I went to the village. The first peasant that I saw at 
the threshold of a door began to weep when I named le 
Signor Ingleze ; and I saw, the moment she was going to 
kneel before me, when I pronounced the name of Laura. 
At that adored and charming name, gold and benefits had 
been showered on the village for three years. I returned with 
my ideas completely upset. 

Old Edward awaited respectfully at dinner; he was an 
old marine, companion of all the voyages of Lord Henry ; 
a half-savage, half-domestic animal—more, however, of the 
wolf and shark than anything else. I saw that his gray 
eyes never lost sight of me. Fatigued with this surveillance, 
I went to my chamber early. Again I stationed myself for 
two hours on the balcony. 

At last, just as the twilight disappeared, one of the great 
doors of the saloon was opened; but I could only see two 
alabaster lamps in the interiour. O surprise! O happiness! 
a prelude on a guitar! Some one was going to sing. "Tis 
she! ’tis Laura! I heard an enchanting voice; a romance, 
sad and languishing, a French romance; I was softened, 
even to tears. Then, all at once, as if she had wished to 
drive away a painful idea, she touched the strings rapidly— 
a lively and graceful bolero. The door was shut, the lamps 
extinguished and all disappeared. My exaltation bordered 
on delirium. I passed a still more agitated night than the | 
preceding one. At the least noise I ran to the balcony. 1) 
wrote tender, passionate verses; more frantic poetry was) 
never written than I made that night. In the morning I 
was pale as a ghost. 

Traversing the marble peristyle early, I saw a young 
French chambermaid coming out of the saloon, with a gui- 
tar and a black crape veil; she gave me a smile decidedly 
mischievous. The door opened; I was going to throw a 
rapid glance in the interior, when old Edward suddenly ap-| 
peared on the threshold, made me a very low bow, but shut | 
the door on me very respectfully. The day was one of| 
impatience and torture. My head had grown hot from two 
sleepless nights. No doubt, the young Laura, thus shut up, 
secluded from sight, was a victim of the two Englishmen! 
She had repulsed the love of Lord Henry; now subject to} 
the tyranny of George, she sighed for a liberator. She had | 
seen me on the balcony, on the terrace; the interest with 
which she had inspired me could not have escaped her. 
The sad romance expressed her sufferings; the joyous bo- 
lero, the hope of liberty and happiness. That is it! I must 
write to her. Iran up to my chamber; I wrote, and tore 
up ten letters. At last, I gave free vent to my eloquent pas- 
sion. I then hastily descended, gathered some flowers, and 
made a bouquet in which I half concealed the letter. A 
window of the saloon was partly opened ; I flung in the 
sweet message of love and deliverance. After which I re- 
turned to my room, and, feeling my letter, my thoughts, and 
my heart were in the hands of Laura, I went to sleep more 
tranquil. 

I had charming dreams, half-sleeping, half-awake. I con- 
cluded Laura would, doubtless, find means to reply to me. 
The next morning I descended early to the garden. On en- 
tering the house, I stopped before the door of the saloon ; it 
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holding a letter in his hand; it was George! I recognized 
my letter. The blood mounted to my face. I could not con- 
tain myself. His smile seemed infernal. 

“ My lord, this is too much!” I exclaimed. ‘The ro® 
you make me play here is too ridiculous! Who gave you 
this letter? You have taken it, probably, by violence from 
the unfortunate lady! You have not left the house. You 
have been a spy ; followed, observed, jeered, laughed at me 
I must have instant satisfaction. You understand what.” 

“ Very willingly, Monsieur. Edward,” said he to the old 
domestic, who was crossing the peristyle, ‘* bring down my 
pistols,” and then added something in English, in a low 
tone. 

We went out and directed our steps towards a wood. 

*« But,” said George, as he walked quietly by my side, “ if 
you kill me, you will be obliged to leave instantly, and then 
you cannot see her.” 

‘‘Enough! enough! my lord!” I was furious. 

Edward came up. I snatched one of the pistols, George 
took the other. We placed ourselves at twenty steps. We 
fired ; neither was touched. I looked at the window of the 
saloon ; I thought: 

“ Does she know that I am fighting a duel on her 
account?” 

“ Now,” said George, “look at your letter. You see the 
seal is not broken. Indeed you were too hasty just now. 
When you met me I was going to give it you, and tell you 
that breakfast was served in Laura’s saloon. We have lost 
here a full quarter of an hour. Let us hasten !” 

I was very much embarrassed, and grew still more so, 
| when he took me amicably by the arm, as if nothing had 
| happened. 
| Do not be astonished,” said he to me, “if you find 
| Laura veiled in black, and if she does not speak to you. 
| This dramatic and silent manner of wearing her mourning 
| is on account of an extravagant fancy made in Lord Bel- 
| more’s will. This extraordinary mourning ends to-day, 
| May twenty-ninth, at noon, just three months to the day 
| and hour since my poor brother died ; it is now eleven.” 

It was a vast saloon, in which the light could scarcely 
| penetrate for the flowers which perfumed the air. A lady, 
| covered with black crape, was half reclining on a divan at 
the opposite end of the room. There was a harp, a piano, 
| drawing-materials, books magnificently bound, albums, an 
embroidery-frame, and all the little requisites in an elegant 
| apartment of a fashionable woman. 

“Content yourself with saluting her,” said George, in a 
low tone, “ in a few moments we will approach her.” 

I made my salutation, blushing with emotion, and we 
seated ourselves. George talked politics, literature, and 
things perfectly indifferent to me. I opened my mouth only 
to say what I could address indirectly to Laura. After what 
| had passed so mysteriously between us, how she must have 
been affected at my words and voice ! 

The clock struck twelve ; my blood was near bursting 
my veins. We arose. George took my hand. I cast down 
my eyes, My embarrassment was extreme. I thought of 
my letter returned, of the balcony, of the terrace. I was 
suffocating with love, with mauvaise honte, and jealousy. I 
put my mind on the rack to find a suitable phrase ; at last I 
stammered out something awkwardly. 

“Come, hold up your head, and look at Laura,” said 
George, tightly raising the crape. 

I looked, and I saw: the most ravishing statue of Car« 
rara that ever came from the imagination of a poet, the heart 
of an artist and the hand of a man. 

















opened ; on the threshold appeared a man clad in mourning, 





| It was the lesson promised by George ; it was a little toa 
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severe. I grew red from spite and wrath, and was going to 
be angry again; but George looked at me with an air so 
good, so friendly, and so perfectly amiable ! 

® “See,” said he, pressing my hand affectionately, “ see, 
dear Arthur, what can become of the reason of a poet. Poor 
Henry !” 

“ What! truly, this Laura, the passionate love—the 
verses—”’ 

* Nothing more true. Everything you see here about 
you tells you plainly how far the human imagination can 
wander.” 

* You have, then, mystified me, my lord ?” 

“* Are you displeased with me for it?” 

“ And the guitar, the songs in the saloon?” 

** Mademoiselle Juliette has quite a good talent for a cham- 
bermaid.” 

“ And the pistols ?” 

Old Edward loaded them with powder. Pardon me, then, 
freely, this visit to Villa-Bella, and these two days of soli- 
tude. I promised you not a lesson, but to make you re- 
flect on the dangers of the imagination without being held 
in proper subordination. 
promise.” 

Before getting into the carriage I returned alone to con- 
template again the ravishing ereation of the collected talent 
of the most celebrated artists in Italy; then, first being sure 
that no one saw me, I kissed respectfully the most graceful 
hand ; I fancied I saw a slight movement of the white lips, 
which seemed to me to pronounce sadly the name of Henry, 
At the door I turned and said: “ Laura! adieu!” 

George knew nothing of this. He recommended me on 
my way to keep the secret of all I knew of Laura, on ac- 
count of the memory of his unfortunate brother. In the 
meantime, it was found out in Florence, I know not by 
what means, that I had visited Villa-Bella. Since then I 
have always passed in the society of Lady Caroline B—— 
for a very mauvais sujet. Oh! you may imagine, I thought 
it the best and most beautiful calumny that was ever circu- 
lated in their coterie. E. P. 





LONDON REVISITED. 


Lonpon is wonderfully embellished within the last three 
years—not so much by new buildings, public or private, but 
by the almost‘insane rivalry that exists among the tradesmen 
to outshow each other in the expensive magnificence of their 
shops. When I was in England before, there were two or 
three of these palaces of columns and plate-glass—a couple 
of shaw]-shops, and a glass warehouse or two; but now the 
West-End and the city have each their scores of establish- 
ments, of which you would think the plate-glass alone would 
ruin anybody but Aladdin. After an absence of a month 
from town lately, I gave myself the always delightful treat 
of an after-dinner ramble among the illuminated palaces of 
Regent-street and its neighbourhood, and to my surprise, 
found four new wonders of this description—a shawl-house 
in the upper Regent circus, a silk-mercer’s in Oxford-street, 
a whip-maker’s in Regent-street, and a faney stationer’s in 
the Quadrant—either of which establishments fifty years ago 
would have been the talk of all Europe, The first mention- 
ed warehouse lines one of the quarters of the Regent circus, 
and turns the corner of Oxford-street with what seems but 
one window—a series of glass plates, only divided by brass 
rods, reaching from the ground to the roof—window panes 
twelve feet high, and four or five feet broad ! The oppor- 
tunity which this immense transparency of front gives for 
the display of goods is proportionately improved, and in the 
mixture of colours and fabrics to attract attention, there is 
evidently no small degree of art—eo harmonious are the 
colours and yet so gorgeous the show. I see that ceveral 
more renovations are taking place in different parts of both 
“city” and “ town,” and London promises, somewhere in 
the next decimals, to complete its emergence from the chry- 


My friendship has fulfilled the || 





salis, with a glory to which eastern tales will be very ginger. 
bread matters indeed. 

If I may judge by my own experience, and by what I can 
see in the streets, all this night-splendour out of doors 
empties the play-houses—for I would rather walk Regent- 
street in an evening, than see ninety-nine plays in a hundred, 
and so think, apparently, multitudes of people, who stroll 
up and down the clean and broad London sidewalks, gazing 
in at the gorgeous succession of shop-windows, and by the 
day-bright glare of the illumination exchanging nods and 
smiles—the street indeed becoming gradually a fashionable 
evening promenade, as cheap as it is amusing and delightful. 
There are large classes of society, who find the evenings 
long in their dingy and inconvenient homes, and who must 
| go somewhere—and while the streets were dark and poorly 
| lighted, the play-house was the only resort where they could 
| beguile their cares with splendour and amusement, and in 

those days theatricals flourished, as in these days of improv- 
ed thoroughfares and gay shops they evidently languish. [ 
| will lend the hint to the next essayist on the “ decline of the 
| drama.” 

The increased attractiveness of London, from thus disclos- 
| ing secrets of its wondrous wealth, compensates in a degree 
| for what increases as rapidly on me, a distastefulness of the 
| country, from the forbidding and repulsive exclusiveness of 
| high garden walls, impermeable shrubberies, and every sort 





| of contrivance for confining the traveller to the road and noth- 
|ing but the road. What should we say in America to travel- 
| ling miles between two brick walls, with no prospect but the 
| branches of overhanging trees from the invisible park-lands 
|on either side, and the alley of cloudy sky overhead? How 
tantalizing to pass daily by a noble estate, with a fine speci. 
men of architecture in its centre, and see no more of it than 
| arustic lodge and some miles of the tops of trees over a paling ? 
| All this, to me, is oppressive ; I feel abridged of breathing- 
room and eye-sight—deprived of my liberty—robbed of my 
horizon. Much as I admire high preservation and cultivation, 
I would compromise for a ‘‘ snake-fence” all over England. 
On a visit to a friend a week or two since, in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, I chanced, during a long walk, to get 
a glimpse, over the wall, of a nicely-gravelled and secluded 
path, which commanded what the proprietor’s fence envious- 
ly shut from the road—a noble view of London and the 
Thames. Accustomed to see people traversing my own 
lawn and fields in America, without question, as suits their 
purpose, and tired of the bricks, hedges and placards of 
blacking and pills, I jumped the fence, and with feelings of 
great relief and expansion, aired my eyes and my imagina- 
tion in the beautiful grounds of my friend’s opulent neigh- 
bour. The Thames with its innumerable steamers, men-of- 
war, yachts, wherries and ships—a vein of commercial and 
maritime life lying between the soft green meadows of Kent 
and Essex—formed a delicious picture of contrast and mean- 
ing beauty, which I gazed upon with great delight for—some 
ten minutes. In about that time I was perceived by Mr. 
B——’s gardener, who, with a very pokerish-looking stick in 
his hand, came running towards me, evidently, by his pace, 
prepared for a vigorous pursuit of the audacious intruder. 
He came up to where I stood, quite out of breath, and de- 
| manded, with a tight grasp of his stick, what business I had 
jthere. I was not very well prepared with an answer, and, 
| short of beating the man for his impudence, (which in sev. 
eral ways might have been a losing job,) I did not see my 
| way very clearly out of Mr. B——’s grounds. My first intention, 
| to call on the proprietor and apologize for my intrusion while 
| I complained of the man’s insolence, was defeated by the in- 
| formation, evidently correct, that Mr. B. was not resident at 
the place, and so I was walked out of the lodge-gate with a 
| vagabond’s warning—never to let him “catch me there 
| again !” So much for my liberal translation of a park-fence ! 
This spirit of exclusion makes itself even more disagreca- 
| bly felt, when a gentleman’s paling chances to include any 
natural curiosity. One of the wildest, as well as most ex- 
quisitely beautiful spots on earth, is the Dargle, in the coun- 
ty of Wicklow, in Ireland. It is interesting besides, as be- 
longing to the estate of the orator and patriot, Grattan. To 
get to it, we were let through a gate by an old man, who 
received a douceur. We crossed a newly-reaped field, and 
came to another gate. Another person opened this, and we 





paid another shilling. We walked on towards the Glen, and 





in the middle of the path, without any object apparently but 
the toll, there was another locked gate, and another porter 
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to pay; and when we made our exit from the opposite ex- 
tremity of the grounds, after seeing the Dargle, there was a 
fourth gate and a fourth porter. The first field and fee be- 
longed, if I remember rightly, to a Captain Somebody, but 
the other three gates belong to the present Mr. Grattan, who 
is very welcome to my three shillings, either as a tribute to 
his father’s memory, or to the beauty of Tinnehinch and the 
Dargle. But, on whatever ground he pockets it, the mode 
of assessment is, to say the least, ungracious. Without sub- 
jecting myself to the charge of a mercenary feeling, I think 
I may say that the enthusiasm for natural scenery is very 
much clipped and be-littled by eeing it at a shilling the 
perch—paying the money, and taking the look. I should 
think no sum lost which was expended in bringing me to so 
romantic a glen as the Dargle, but it. should be levied some- 
where else than within sound of its wild waterfall—some- 
where else, than midway between the waterfall and the fine 
mansion of Tinnehinch. 





The fish most “ out of water’ in the world, is certainly a 
Frenchman in England, without acquaintances. The illness 
of a friend has lately occasioned me one or two hasty visits 
to Brighton, and being abandoned, on the first evening, to 
the solitary mercies of the coffee-room of the hotel, I amused 
myself not a little with watching the ennui of one of these 
unfortunate foreigners, who was evidently there simply to 
qualify himself to say that he had been at Brighton in the 
season. I arrived late, and was dining by myself at one 
of the small tables, when, without looking up, I became 
aware that some one at the other end of the room was 
watching me very steadily. The place was as silent as cof- 
fee-rooms usually are after the dinner hour, the rustling of 
newspapers the only sound that disturbed the digestion of 
the eight or ten persons present, when the unmistakeable 
call of “ vaitare!” informed me that if I looked up I should 
encounter the eyes of a Frenchman. The waiter entered 
at the call, and after a considerable parley with my opposite 
neighbour, came over to me, and said in rather an apologetic 
tone—*“ Beg pardon, sir, but the Shevaleer wishes to know 
if your name is Coopair ?” Not very much inclined, fatigued 
as I was, for a conversation in French, which ] saw would 
be the result of a polite answer to his question, I merely 
shook my head, and took up the newspaper. The French- 
man drew a long sigh, poured out his last glass of claret, and 
crossing his thumbs on the edge of the table, fell into a pro- 
found study of the grain of the mahogany. What with 
dawdling over coffee and tea, and reading half-a-dozen 
newspapers, I whiled away the time till ten o’clock, pitying 
occasionally the unhappy Chevalier, who exhibited every 
symptom of a person bored to the last extremity. One per- 
son after another called for a bed-room candle, and exit 
finally the Frenchman himself, making me, however, a most 
courteous bow as he passed out. There were two gentle- 
men left in the room, one a fall and thin old man of seventy, 
the other a short, portly gentleman of fifty or thereabouts, 
both quite bald. They rose together, and came to the fire 
near which I was sitting. 

“ That last man who went out calls himself a Chevalier,” 
said the thin gentleman. 

“Yes,” said his stout friend, “he took me for a Mr. 
Cooper he had travelled with.” 

“The deuce he did,” said the other ; ‘‘ why, he took me 
for a Mr. Cooper, too, and we are not very much alike.” 

“‘T beg pardon, gentlemen,” said I, “he took me for this 
Mr. Cooper, too.” 

The Frenchman’s ruse was discovered. It was, instead 
of a snuff-box, a way he had of making acquaintance. We 
had a good laugh at our triple resemblance, (three men more 
unlike it would be difficult to find,) and bidding the two 
Messrs. Cooper good night, I followed the ingenious Cheva- 
lier up stairs. 

The next morning I came down rather late to breakfast, 
and found my friend chipping his egg-shells to pieces at the 
table next to the one I had occupied the night before. He 
rose immediately with a look of radiant relief in his counte- 
nance, made a most elaborate apology for having taken me 
for Mr. Cooper, (whom I was so like, cependant, that we 
should be mistaken for each other by our nearest friends,) 
and in a few minutes, Mr. Cooper himself, if he had enter. 
ed, by chance, would have returned the compliment, and 
taken me for the Chevalier’s most intimate friend and fel- 
low-trayeller. 








I remained three or four days at Brighton, and never dis. 
covered in that time that the Chevalier’s ruse succeeded 
with any other person. I was his only successful resem. 
blance to “‘ Monsieur Coopair.” He always waited break- 
fast for me in the coffee-room, and when I called for my 
bill on the last morning, he dropped his knife and asked 
if I was going to London—and at what hour—and if I 
se be so obliging as to take a place for him in the same 
coach. 

It was a remarkably fine day, and, with my friend by my 
side, outside of “ the Age,” we sped on towards London, 
the sun getting dimmer and dimmer, and the fog thicker 
and more chilly at every mile farther from the sea. It was 
a trying atmosphere for the best of spirits, let alone the ever- 
depressed bosom of a stranger in England. The coach 
stopped at the Elephant and Castle, and I ordered down my 
baggage, and informed my friend, for the first time, that I 
was bound to a country-house six miles from town. Iscarce 
know how I had escaped telling him cf it before, but his 
“ impossible, mon ami !” was said in a tone and accompa- 
nied with a look of the most complete surprise and despair. 
I was evidently his only hope in London. 

I went up to town a day or two after, and in making my 
way to Paternoster Row, I saw my friend on the opposite side 
of the Strand, with his hands thrust up to the wrist in the 
pockets of his “ Taglioni,” his hat jammed down over his 
eyes, looking into the shop windows without much distine- 
tion between the trunk-maker’s and the print-seller’s—evi- 
dently miserable beyond being amused at any thing. I was 
| too much in a hurry to cross over and resume my office of 

escape-valve to his ennui, and I soon outwalked his slow 
| pace, and lost sight of him. Whatever title he had to the 
“ Chevalier,” (and he was decidedly too deficient in address 
to belong to the order “ d’industrie,”) he had no letter of 
recommendation in his personal appearance, and as little the 
air of even a Frenchman of “ quality” as any man I ever 
saw in the station ofa gentleman. He is, in short, the per- 
son who would first occur to me if I were to see a paragraph 
in the Times headed, “ Suicide by a foreigner.” 

Revenons un peu. Brighton, at this season, (November,) 
enjoys a climate which, as a change from the heavy air in 
the neighbourhood of London, is extremely exhilirating and 
agreeable. Though the first day of my arrival was rainy, a 
walk up the west cliff gave me a feeling of elasticity and 
lightness of spirits, of which I was beginning to forget the 
very existence in the eternal fogs of the six months I had 
passed inland. I do not wonder at the passion of the English 
for Brighton. It is, in addition to the excellence of the air, 
both a magnificent city and the most advantageous ground 
for the discomfiture of the common enemy, “ winter and 
rough weather.” The miles of broad gravel-walk just out 
of the reach of the surf of the sea, so hard and so smoothly 
rolled that they are dry in five minutes after the rain has 
ceased to fall, are alone no small item in the comfort 
| of a town of professed idlers and invalids. I was never 
tired of sauntering along this smooth promenade so close to 
the sea. The beautiful children who throng the walks in 
almost all weathers, (and what children on earth are half as 
| beautiful as English children?) were to me a constant source 
| of pleasure and amusement. ‘Tire of this, and by crossing 
the street you meet a transfer of the gay throngs of Regent- 
street and Hyde Park, with splendid shops, and all the be- 
longings of a metropolis, while midway between the sea 
and this crowded sidewalk, pours a tide of handsome equi- 
pages, parties on horseback, and vehicles of every descrip. 
tion, all subservient to exercise and pleasure. 

My first visit to Brighton was made in a very cold day in 
summer, and I saw it through most unfavourable spectacles. 
But I should think that along the cliffs, where there are no 
trees or verdure to be seen, there is very little apparent dif- 
ference between summer and winter; and coming here 
with the additional clothing of asevere season, the tempera- 
ture of the elastic and saline air is not even chilly. The 
most delicate children play upon the beach in days when 
there is no sunshine, and invalids, wheeled out in their con- 
venient Bath chairs, sit for hours by the seaside, watching 
the coming and retreating of the waves, apparently without 
any sensation of cold—and this in December. In America 
(in the same latitudes with Leghorn and Venice) an invalid 
sitting out of doors at this season would freeze to death in 
half an hour. Yet it was as cold in August, in England, as 











it has been in November, and it is this temperate coldness of 
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the weather throughout the year which make the English 
climate on the whole, perhaps, the healthiest in the world. 

In the few days I was at Brighton, I became very fond 

of the perpetual loud beat of the sea upon the shore. Wheth- 
er, like the “ music of the spheres,” it becomes at last “ too 
constant to be heard,” I did not ask—but I never lost the 
consciousness of it except when engaged in conversation, 
and I found it company to my thoughts when I dined or 
walked alone, and a most-agreeable lullaby at night. This 
majestic monotone is audible all over Brighton, in-doors and 
out, and nothing overpowers it but the wind in a storm. It 
is, even then, only by fits, and the alternation of the hissing 
and moaning of the blast with the broken and heavy plash 
of the waters, is so like the sound of a tempest at sea, (the 
whistling in the rigging and the burst of the waves,) that 
those who have been at Brighton in rough weather, have re- 
alized all of a storm at sea but the motion and the sea-sick- 
ness—rather a large but not an undesirable diminution of 
experience. 

Calling on a friend at Brighton, I was introduced casual- 
ly toa Mr. Smith. The name, of course, did not awaken 
any immediate curiosity, but a second look at the gentleman 
did—for I thought I had never seen a more intellectual or 
finer head. A fifteen minutes’ conversation, which touched 
upon nothing that could give me a clue to his profession, 
still satisfied me that so distinguished an address and so 
keen an eye could belong to no nameless person, and I 
was scarcely surprised when I read upon his card at parting 
—Horace Smith. I need not say it was a great pleasure 
to meet him. I was delighted too, that the author of books 
we loved so much as “ Zillah” and “ Brambletye-House,” 
looks unlike other men. It gratifies, somehow, a personal 
feeling—as if those who had won so much admiration from 
us, should, for our pride’s sake, wear the undeniable stamp 
of superiority—as if we had acquired a property in him by 
loving him. How natural it is when we have talked and 
thought a great deal about an author, to call him “ ours.” 
* What Smith? Why, our Smith—Horace Smith”—is as 

-common a dialogue between persons who never saw him, 
as it is among his personal friends. 

These two remarkable brothers, James and Horace Smith, 
are both gifted with exteriors, such as are not often possess- 
ed with genius—yet only James is so fortunate as to have 
stumbled upon a good painter. Lonsdale’s portrait of James 
Smith, engraved by Cousens, is both the author and the man 
—as fine a picture of him, with his mind seen through his fea- 
tures, as was ever done. But there is an engraved picture 
extant of the author of Zillah, that, though it is no likeness 
of the author, is a detestable caricature of the man. Really, 
this is a point about which distinguished men, in justice to 
themselves, should take some little care. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence’s portraits, and Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, are a sort of 
biography of the eminent men they painted. The most en- 
during history, it has been said, is written in coins. Cer- 
tainly, the most effective biography is expressed in portraits. 
Long after the book and your impressions of the character 
of which it treats have become dim in your memory, your 
impression of the features and mien of a hero ora poet, as 
received from a picture, remains indelible. How often 
does the face belie the biography—making us think better 
or worse of the man, after forming an opinion from a por- 
trait in words, that was either partial or malicious! eo 
persuaded the world would think better of Shelley, if there 
were a correct and adequate portrait of his face, as it has 
been described to me by one or two who knew him. How 
much of the Byronic idolatry is born and fed from the ideal- 
ized pictures of him treasured in every portfolio! Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Chalon and Parris have composed between them a 
biography of Lady Blessington that have made her quite inde- 
pendent of the “ memoirs” of the next century. And who, 
I may safely ask, even in America, has seen the nice, 
cheerful, sensible and motherly face which prefaces the new 
edition of “ The Manners of the American Domestics,” (I 
beg pardon for giving the title from my Kentucky copy,) 
without liking Mrs, Trollope a great deal better, and at 
once dismissing all idea of “the bazaar,” as a libel on that 
most lady-like countenance ? N. P. W. 





Goodness of heart is man’s best treasure, his brightest 
honour, and wisest acquisition. It is a-ray of divinity that 


dignifies humanity, attracts admiration, and assimilates him 
w his Creator, but, like pure gold, is liable to be counterfeited. 

















MATRIMONIAL SPECULATIONS. 


“IT do much wonder, that one man, seeing how much another man 
is a fool when he dedicates his behaviours to love, will, after he hath 
laughed at such shallow follies in others, become the argument of his 
own scorn by falling in love.”"—Much Ado about Nothing. 

Ir was for nurturing these, and other similar sentiments, 
that we always felt a greater degree of affection for 
Benedick than any other of Shakspeare’s characters : his 
opinions accorded exactly with our own. We only regret 
that he so lost himself towards the termination of the play as 
to venture his happiness in the very bark he had sworn to 
mistrust. But he was deceived into taking this step, as well 
as Beatrice ; and, if they had not crouched about in sum- 
mer-houses, playing the eaves-droppers to intentional dis. 
courses, we wager a case of Houbigant’s best gloves that 
they would both have died single. 

It is no proof that Benedick became a firm convert to ma. 
trimony, because he danced on his wedding-day, and wrote 
a sonnet to the lady of his love. The comedy ends, where 
all other merriment does, with marriage; and leaves us to 
form our own opinions as to whether the various couples, in 
the words of the old nursery-tales, lived happily together all 
the rest of their lives, to a good old age. We only regret, 
for the sake of holding up a mirror to society in general, and 
match-makers in particular, that the great dramatist did not 
add a sequel, and lay the period of the action in the theatri- 
cal taste of the day, five years after his former production. 

A high moral feeling has alone kept us, up to the present 
moment, from taking the fatal leap; and yet, with all our 
anti-matrimonial propensities, there is not a more fervent 
admirer of the beau seze on the face of the civilized earth. 
We never went to an evening party in our life but we re- 
turned home madly, deeply, desperately in love,—not the 
calm, calculating attachment of a formal courtship, but that 
all-absorbing passion of four-and-twenty-hours’ duration, 
which only the powerful auxiliaries of champagne, chande- 
liers, and cornets-d-pistons can produce. 

Of course, everything must have a beginning, except 
rings, chaos, and Adelphi overtures, and, par consequence, 
everybody has a first love—a hobbledehoy kind of attachment, 
all letters and locks of hair. Foolish people, who speak a 
little French, will tell you “ on revient toujours a ses pre- 
miers amours !” ‘This we deny. We, ourselves, once had 
a first love, and a very pretty one too, but it was a long while 
ago. She made us a watch-guard of her own hair, and in 
return we gave her a kiss and a carved ivory buckle which 
we bought at Boulogne for ten francs, and we supposed 
ourselves engaged, and wrote little notes all ‘about nothing 
to each other every day. Gradually, however, the notes 
got shorter, and their transmission at longer intervals apart, 
and we finally “ declared off” by a tacit agreement, and 
found out fresh flames. We did not see her for eight or ten 
years, and then we heard that she was married. We met 
a short time since with as reserved a greeting as if nothing 
had ever passed between us, and we began to ask our- 
selves what we could have found so bewitching in her. 
Indeed we were almost sorry for the rencontre ; for when 
we have not seen any object we once felt an interest in, for 
a long period, we only picture them as we knew them at 
the time of parting; and in this case we thought the vision- 
ary recollections we retained of the smiling sylph-like girl 
of nineteen far preferable to the substantial reality of the 
matron-approaching woman of thirty. 

As for clothing a first-love with all that halo of undying 
recollection, and occasional yearning returns of old feelings, 
which is common in album poetry, it is all nonsense. From 
eighteen to twenty-two, the usual period of a first-love, our 
ideas of future prospects and compatibility of disposition are 
rather vague and indefinite. We fall in love, and form 
plans of marriage under the conviction that our whole life 
is to be asuccession of Kensington promenades, Zoological 
Sundays, and Hanover-Square-Room balls. We are more- 
over at this period, intensely susceptible,—our rough nature 
is the sand-paper upon which the match readily takes light, 
and it endures in a similar manner to the combustion of a 
congreve, being very fierce, and of short existence. If ex- 
tinguished suddenly, by throwing cold water upon it, of 
course there is a hiss and a sputter; but, if allowed to wear 
itself out—an admirable plan in all first attachments—it de- 
clines as gradually and silently as a fumigating pastille. _ 

If a bachelor escapes being booked until he is five or six 
years after age, the chances are that he will remain single 
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some time longer. He looks upon marriage with a more 
serious regard, and begins to think the same face might tire, 
however lovely its aspect, if he had nothing else to gaze at 
“from morn till dewy eve.” He sees friends of his own 
age, who have married for love, or were too impatient to 
wait for an income, beginning to grumble at each other, and 
their increasing expenditure. This rather frightens him, and 
induces him to think it is best to be free, after all. 

There is nothing in the world so agreeable as flirting, and 
we look upon a downright earnest flirt as a creation of the 
first order. There is no trap laid here,—no calculation in 
her few hours’ attachment,—it is all the warm-hearted 
emanation of an affectionate disposition. She does not won- 
der what your income is, or whether you have any expecta- 
tions in futuro, but prefers you, for the evening, to the best 
match of the season. And, provided you meet her on her own 
ground, and with her own weapons, and there are no un- 
pleasant friends to ask your “ intentions,” if you carry your 
philandering too far, you may enumerate in your life-time 
some of the brightest moments allotted to man: only dim- 
med, to be sure, by the wound your vanity experiences 
when she cuts you in her caprice, and transfers her love to 
another quarter. 

Generally speaking, a célibataire is pretty safe when talk- 
ing nonsense to a professed flirt; but if he has not a matri- 
monial disposition, and persists in laughing at love, he should 
beware of boarding-houses as he would of hydrophobia, and 
more especially at the watering-places ; for they are a regu- 
lar system of bachelor traps, always set and baited with 
every kind of feminine variety :—aged seventy-fours, almost 
laid up in dock, who occasionally act as guard-ships to the 
establishment ; fast-sailing privateers, who sometimes hoist 
the black flag, under the garb of widows ; and tight-built 
yachts, with a good figurehead and clean run, in the shape 
of demoiselles a marier, forming in their ensemble an at- 
tractive maelstrom, which it requires some pilotage to 
escape. These are all dangerous craft to fall in with, espe- 
cially the last ; for if people choose to leave the comfort of 
their homes for the ennui of a sea-side town, it is evident 
that every plan must be resorted to for killing the time as 
quickly as possible, which they have so long anticipated. 
The young people get thrown together; they gamble for 
crockery ink-stands, bouquet de la Reine, and German-sil- 
ver butter-knives, at the library sweepstakes, receiving a 
certain half-crown’s worth of value for the six shillings 
which fill the raffle; they contemplate the ocean, and its 
adopted children, the bathers, on the sands; they walk to- 
gether on the pier to see the steamers arrive and depart, or 
join parties of pleasure to every place not worth seeing in 
the neighbourhood ; and finally, whilst strolling together one 
fine evening upon the cliffs, they are overcome by the in- 
fluence of the moon, from time immemorial the patroness of 
lunatics, and propose. This is no rare history: we should 
like to call the attention of the Statistical Society to a return 
of the number of matches which have sprung from the 
casual intimacy of a sea-side boarding-house. 

Possibly a leading reason which inclines us to the deter. 
mination of dying an old bachelor is, that there is little doubt 
of marriage gradually becoming an acknowledged mercan- 
tile transaction. We think, before long, the state of the hy- 
meneal markets will be chronicled in the newspapers, in 
common with the other commercial affairs of the day, which 
our “ nation of shopkeepers” feel such delight in perusing. 
The chief marts will be the ball-rooms and public resorts of 
the metropolis, together with the fashionable provincial 
towns. We shall read that at the Horticultural Féte the 
demand for young ladies was brisk, and that dark eyes and 
chestnut hair went off at good prices; that at Ascot Races 
little business was transacted, but that, upon adjourning to 
Lady F-——’s soirée, (a sort of Tortoni’s, whereat to carry 
on business after the great Bourse had closed,) the exchange 
of hearts rose higher than it had been all day. Assurance 
societies will be established against the chance of dying a 
spinster, with the most approved match-making chaperons 
for directors, and a capital of twenty thousand bachelors; 
and possibly a price-current will be published of most of the 
young men about town. 

But we think we have said enough. We could produce 
more arguments in favour of our opinions, but we are fear- 
ful of irritating the young ladies, and upon our next entrance 
into society encountering the same fate from their hands 
which Orpheus met with from the Thracian women. One 





word more, and we have finished. We are never too old to re- 
pent, and possibly we might some day see reasons to change 
our sentiments, for we should not like to be thought obsti- 
nately self-opinionated. And if there is any pretty Beatrice 
who might like to try the experiment of converting us to 
matrimony, we are not above conviction, and we give her 
leave to make the attempt. 





Tuts is poetry. Our good friend Prentice has a jewel in his 
correspondent AMELIA. 


Here, in this lonely bower, where first I won thee, 
I come, beloved, beneath the moon’s pale ray, 
To gaze once more, through struggling tears, upon thee, 
And then to bear my broken heart away ; 
I dare not linger near thee as a brother ; 
I feel ay burning heart would still be thine ;”’ 
How could I hope my passionate thoughts to smother, 
While yielding all the sweetness to another, 
That should be mine ! 


But fate hath willed it ; the decree is spoken ; 
Now life may lengthen out its weary chain, 

For, reft of thee, its loveliest links are broken ; 
May we but clasp them all in Heaven again ; 

Yes, thou wilt there be mine, in yon blue Heaven ; 
There are sweet meetings of the pure and fond ; 

Oh, joys unspeakable to such are given, 

When the sweet ties of love, that here are riven, 

Unite beyond. 


oe charm from Heaven thou dost inherit ; 
The gift of angels unto thee belongs ; 
Then breathe thy love in music, that thy spirit 

May whisper to me through thine own sweet songs; 
And though my coming life may soon resemble 

The desert-spots through which my steps will flee, 
Though round thee, then, wild worshippers assemble, 
My heart will triumph if thine own but tremble 

Still true to me. 


A 


Yet, not when on our bower the light reposes 

In golden glory, wilt thou sigh for me; 
Not when the young bee seeks the crimson roses, 

And the fair sun-beams tremble o’er the sea ; 
But when at eve the tender heart grows fonder, 

And the full soul with pensive love is fraught, 
Then with wet lids o’er these sweet paths thou’lt wander, 
And, thrilled with love, upon my memory ponder 

With tender thought. 


And when, at times, thy bird-like voice entrances 
The listening throng with some enchanting lay, 
If I am near thee, let thy heavenly glances 
One gentle message to my heart convey ; 
I ask but this—a happier one has taken 
From my lone life the charm that made it dear ; 
I ask but this, and promise thee unshaken, 
To meet that look of love—but, oh! ’t will waken, 
Such raptures here ! 


And now farewell! I dare not lengthen 
‘These sweet sad moments out; to gaze on thee 
Is bliss indeed, yet it but serves to strengthen 
The love that now amounts to agony ; 
This is our last farewell, our last fond meeting ; 
The world is wide, and we must dwell apart ; 
My spirit gives thee now its last wild greeting, 
With lip to lip, while pulse to pulse is beating, 
And heart to heart. 


Farewell! farewell! Our dream of bliss is over, 
All, save the memory of our plighted love ; 

Inow must yield thee to thy happier lover, 
Yet oh, remember, thou art mine above! 

’T is a sweet thought, and when by distance parted, 
*T will lie upon our hearts, a holy spell, 

But the sad tears beneath thy lids have started, 

And J—alas! we both are broken hearted ! 


Dearest, farewell! AMELIA. 





Ir is wonderful how some people make a little knowledge 
go a great way, and how they manage, by judicious nods 
and winks, and the circumspect use of affirmatives and ne- 
gatives, or by well-introduced hem’s or ha’s to impress 
other people with the idea that they (the winkers and nod- 
ders) are miraculously endowed beings, second Davys as 
chemists, Byrons as poets, Herschells as astronomers, Han- 
dels as musicians, and Raphaels as painters. Silence will 
do more for a man’s reputation in this way than one may 
imagifie, and many a “clever fellow” has won his title by 








the means we have just alluded to. 
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Tue following comes from a pure fount of poetry and we 
should like another cup of it. Will the writer favour us 
with a line, so that we may know where to go for it. 


When fortune frowns and friends are few, 
And hopes are vanishing like dew, 
When weary with the pain and wo, 
‘That vex our pilgrimage below, 

Who has not something thought, at heart, 
Alas! how gloomy, dark and drear, 
How cheerless is existence here ! 

How fain would I depart ! 


And may there not sometimes intrude 
Another and a darker mood, 
When all unfaithful thoughts have sway, 
And we bow down the head and say: 

Ah me! it is a weary —- 
To seek, with sharp and lengthened strife, 
To chafe the numbed soul into life, 

And fee] it die again! 


Yet let us not such thoughts allow— 

The heat, the dust upon the brow, 

Signs of the conflict we may bear, 

But thus shall we appear more fair 
in an Almighty Master's eye, 

Than if, in fear to lose life’s bloom, 

Or soil the spirit’s lightest plume, 
We from the strife should fly. 


From trial we should ne’er draw back, 
Nor seek to shun the narrow track, 
Nor murmur at the allotted part, 
But in a firm and constant heart 
Cherish those longings which aspire, 
Like incense, heavenward, and with care 
And ceaseless vigil nourish there, 
Faith’s never-dying fire. 
And for the rest—in weariness, 
In pain, in danger, or distress, 
When strength decays and hope grows dim, 
How sweet it is to lean on him, 
Who, only, hath the oil divine 
Wherewith to feed our failing urns, 
And watcheth every lamp that burns 
Before his sacred shrine. 





POST-OFFICE REFORM. 


WE rejoice to find the public mind alive to this important 
movement. It is not a little surprising that a free people 
should permit a monarchical government to take the lead in 
a cause so eminently identified with the moral and social 
progress of the people. In the first year after the penny 
system went into operation in England there was a reduc- 
tion of seventy per cent. in the gross revenue received, yet 
still it will be found, on examination of the tables laid before 
Parliament, that the deficit takes place almost entirely in 
the revenue accruing from the foreign postage department, 
where the high rates are still preserved ; and, in the second 
place, that the quarterly aggregate increase, down to the pre- 
sent moment, is such as to promise, in 1845, an increase 
over the greatest former revenue. In one year after the 
rates of postage were let down there was an increase of 
three hundred per cent. in the amount of correspondence ; 
and, without doubt, in five years more there will be a cor- 
responding increase in the amount of revenue. This in- 
crease, of course, will be derived from the increased amount 
of correspondence, and the suppression of letter-smuggling. 
On this head, “ Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, good authori- 
ty, holds the following pertinent language : 

“ The domestic relations among the poorer classes are 
just as complicated as among the rich, perhaps more so, and 
that, with a few exceptions, one section is about as capable 
as the other of putting down on paper the usual topics of 
family interest ; and yet remember that the shilling, or the 
quarter of a dollar, which the rich man does not notice, 
forms a passable portion of the poor man’s wages. Go to 
the post-master of one of our manufacturing or mining 
towns, and ask him whether the manufacturers or miners 
within his district appear often at his window. He will 





tell you that letters, decently superscribed, are sometimes 





brought, and that there is scarcely a man in the neighbour- 
hood who does not appear with his own little load once or 
twice in a season. With how much difficulty, however, 
the tax is borne, is shown from the fact that the return let- 
ters‘sometimes rest weeks before the postage is removed, 
The actuary of a savings’ institution, which could point to 
depositors from one end of the land to the other, stated 
lately that the exorbitant rates of postage prevented his 
sending the annual statement of the institution to nearly a 
thousand of those interested in it, for the reason that he 
knew the burden would be onerous. Remove the load, and 
it is but fair to say, that at an uniform rate of five cents, an 
increase of one hundred per cent. will be experienced. In 
the second place, there will be an increase equally great 
from the suppression of letter-smuggling.” 

The whole subject of cheap postage and reform in this 
department of our government has been very ably discussed 
in the Merchants’ Magazine. Deeply sympathizing with the 
movement, it affords us great pleasure to present, in the fol- 
lowing extract from an article in the present number of the 
magazine, the following remarks, eloquently setting forth the 
benefits to be derived, in a moral and intellectual point of 
view, from a cheap, uniform rate of postage : 

“ A clergyman of New-Haven, than whom no one can 
possess a more accurate knowledge of the district which is 
covered by his labours, has intimated that more than one- 
half the letters which pass between New-Haven and Hart- 
ford are carried outside of the mail. If the fact be good in 
a more extended sphere, it will be seen how great are the 
losses which the high rates of postage provoke. Is it not 
true, we would ask, that so heavy has the tax been felt in 
one of our greatest manufacturing towns, that, periodically, 
mail bags, if they can be called so, are opened in connection 
with some of the larger manufactories, in which the work. 
men are invited to deposit letters to their friends, if they 
have any in-an adjacent large city, which are conveyed by 
the proprietor free of expense? The burden on him is but 
small, as he can transport the aggregate bundle at a trifling 
premium to its destination; and he is aware that nothing 
can conduce more amply to the preservation of a healthy 
atmosphere among the young people under his charge, than 
the opportunity of free communication with their parents 
and friends. But does nct such a fact exhibit, in a lamenta- 
ble light, the inconsistencies of a government, which, while 
it depends wholly for its stability upon the intelligence and 


| good feeling of the people, and professes to do all it can to 


educate and elevate them, interposes an effectual clog on 
the action of those domestic relations on which the happi- 
ness and good order of the community depends? With 
our treasury encumbered with debt, with our credit languish- 
ing in dishonour, we should think that any honourable expe- 
dient for increasing our income, would commend itself to our 
attention ; but here, on the post-office department, thirty 
years have gone by, in which, through the bad economy of 
heavy rates, the revenue has fallen within the corresponding 
expenditures. And what an important portion of our history 
do those thirty years cover! In that time we have nearly 
trebled our population, and we have marched forward in 
still greater haste on the scale of mere intellectual cultiva- 
tion. Within that period the common schools have sprung 
up. Within that period the press has acquired a prodigious 
force ; operating, not as it used to do, solely within the 
narrow sphere of its immediate neighbourhood, but, through 
the facilities afforded to newspaper transmission, over a 
tract of country occupying half a continent. Can you go 
into a house, no matter how remote, without seeing there 
the printed evidence that not only do its inmates read, but 
that they receive, periodically, the intelligence of Mr. 
O’Connell’s agitation, of the opening of the Chinese seals, 
and of the alternate successes of parties over the face of 
our own mottled country? Within that same period of 
thirty years, also, bible and tract societies have gone into 
operation, and have succeeded in extending, in the more 
populous sections of the country at least, a bible and a few 
tracts to each household. Political discussions have swept 
on over the horizon, as swift and quick as summer clouds ; 
questions of deep religious interest have been discussed fully 
and warmly by the public prints; there has been a free cir- 
culation of thought on the general and outward circum- 





stances of the republic ; and yet the amount of letters passed 
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through the mail is stationary. Does not such a fact tell 
badly for the country? Is it not a bad sign, that matters of 
domestic interest, of social concern, should be thus neglect- 
ed? Can we resist the conclusion, that when we allow 
margin for the great necessary increase of commercial cor- 
respondence, the ratio of family letter-writing to the com- 
munity is one-third less now than it used to be? God grant 
that the feelings which prompt an interchange of thought 
and affection between members of a scattered family, and 
between friends once parted, may not wither away com. 
pletely. It is our misfortune, that when families once 
break asunder, they forget their old relations, and that, 
through the enterprising and energetic spirit of the age, as 
soon as a young man can shoulder his axe, or comprehend 
his arithmetic, he flings to the winds the ties which bound 
him to his home. But is this wise? Is it wise that liga- 
tures, which are the sinews of the republic, should be thus 
snapped? Intelligence, we do not want; acuteness, we do 
not want; that quick and accurate perception of things 
worldly, which arises from a constant acquaintance with 
what is going on from Greenland to the Cape of Good Hope, 
we do not want; energy enough to make a bold bargain, 
and dexterity enough to avoid its penalties, we do not want; 
but what we do want is, that simple fundamental regard for 
the laws of honesty and the impulses of good feeling which 
shudders at injustice, not because it is punishable, but be- 
cause it is wrong. ‘The young man hurled, before his beard 
is grown, into the western whirlpool, or sent to work along, 
those great state improvements on whose lips the evil hu- 
mours of the state break out and fester ; or the young woman, 
transferred from a farm-house home to the wily little world 
of a manufactory,—do not these require the sanctions and 
restraints which arise from a free intercourse with the house. 
holders they have left? A leading manufacturer has lately 
declared, that more than a hundred young girls at work 
under his charge were prevented from corresponding with 
their parents, except at rare intervals, by the exorbitant post- 
rates. Can this conduce to the morality, to the order, to 
the happiness of a class, which, when we look into it, and 
observe that it comprehends more than half of the younger 
portion of the working classes, demands the best offices of 
government? No one who has felt how solemnly and how 
weightily a letter from a father or a mother acts upon the 
mind of a young man, when removed from the shelter of 
home ; what a mighty barrier it opposes to those subtle 
temptations which then crowd forward ; with what almost 
supernatural influence counsels thus imparted drop upon the 
heart, when inflamed by passion or agitated by doubt—can 
deny, that in destroying the power of home upon the charac- 
ter, we are destroying the power which, next to that of the 
gospel, is most necessary both to the safety of the citizen 
and the well-being of the republic. And yet not only is it 
destroyed, as far as it well can be, by the hand of govern- 
ment, but contrary and inimical influences are let in to occu- 
py its station and usurp its power.* Say not that it is a 
question of dollars and cents,—if it was, we have shown 
that change should be expedient,—but rest it not on the mere 
diminution or increase of revenue. It is not in dollars and 
cents that the merits of the question repose. The safety of 
the country asks for a change ; not a mere nominal reduc- 
tion, but a change which will call into action, once again, 
the elements of those domestic sanctions on which our wel- 
fare depends. 


SCRAPS ON A WESTERN RIVER. 


Arrractep by the mellowness of the air, late in the even- 
ing we walked to the promenade-deck, and caught a glimpse 
of the moon, just peering above the eastern horizon. To 
feel all the grandeur and sublimity of night, one must stand 
in such a place as this; with the silent and solemn trees 
towering far above, while beneath, the calm and unrippled 





* We are at a loss, also, to discover the justice of a system 
by which newspapers, large enough to paper a moderate-sized 
room, are rated at one anda half cents over one hundred 
miles, while periodicals, composed certainly of more substan- 
tial, and peared of more useful material, are charged two 
and a half cents for the same distance, for every sixteen oc- 
tavo pages; the whole sixteen being in size about one-half 
that of the ordinary sixpenny papers. 








river, making a deep ravine through interminable forests, 
flows steadily and noiselessly onward—cnward to the sea! 
On high is spread out the dark pall of night, upon which, as 
dew-drops give back the glittering rays of the sun, worlds 
are reflected to the eye of man, the glory of the Creator! 
Onward, onward is thy unwavering course, oh river! every 
drop is hastening onward to the ever-greedy ocean ; and on- 
ward is the tide of human life pouring—every life a drop 
that must inevitably fall into the all-absorbing maelstrom of 
eternity ! 

“ Beautiful! instructing scene !” (mused I, unfortunately 
aloud.) “Beautiful, beautiful river! thou art journeying 
onward to the ocean, where thou mayest roam amid the 
coral groves, and listen to the soft song of the ruby-lipped 
shells, as they lie upon the shore, kissed by the wanton 
waves that run and leap to caress them! Beautiful river! 
in thy depths rove not the fair mermaids, with their luxuri- 
ant tresses bound with deep-green kali, and adorned with 
those rare gems known only to ocean’s lowest bed! River, 
thou canst not boast of these! But—” 

‘But, for buffalo and cat-fish, I'll put the Ohio agin any 
stream in the hul world! Darn me, if I wouldn’t!” 

Thunder and blazes! Pitchforks and pepper-sauce! I 
never looked round to see who owned the voice, but I sprang 
down to the cabin with the speed of a chamois, just in time 
to hear the story of the man who has been four years try- 
ing to find out how much he lost by the sale of one Parr oF 
Boots ! 

Four years ago, a “sucker,” from the upper “ diggins,” 
on his way down the river stopped at Memphis, and pur- 
chased a pair of boots, tendering in payment a fifty dollar 
note. Not having small change enough to make the tran- 
saction, the seller stepped into a neighbouring broker’s of- 
fice, and exchanged the large bill for small ones, gave the 
boots and the balance to the buyer, who, chuckling at his 
bargain, bent his way backward to his boat without saying 
—bah! The next morning our boot-seller was astonished 
to find the fifty dollar note returned to him as worthless, 
and for which he was obliged to give his neighbour fifty dol- 
lars “ smart-money !” 

“ Now,” asked the very grave relator of the story, “ with 
the fifty dollars paid to his neighbour, the forty dollars and 
the boots paid to the buyer, what was the seller’s loss?” 

‘“* Fifty dollars and forty dollars are ninety dollars, and ten 
for the boots, make the round sum of one hundred dollars,” 
quickly exclaimed one of the party, with a countenance as 
staid and solemn as the title-page of a “‘ Ready Reckoner !” 

The laugh that ensued almost blew up the boat; but, I 
would bet ten to one, that if each person present had an- 
swered as quickly as he did, they would not have got much 
nearer the truth. 

“ After a storm comes a calm ;” so, when the boot ques- 
tion was disposed of, and the amount of loss settled, the 
company gradually settled themselves into their berths for 
the night. It was settled that I should not have an un- 
due quantum of sleep, for, in the next berth to mine, was a 
settler to me, sure enough, in the form of one of those worst 
of all bores to a tired man—a snorer ! 

How the deuse is it that lean men never snore? Obese 
in the extreme, as snorers always are, one would think that 
the breath might easily enough slip in and out of their car- 
casses, and that the application of any oleaginous substance 
to their nasal organs would be a work of supererogation. 
However, “ Nothin’ like try,” is an old maxim ; butit proved 
entirely useless on this occasion, so we “ bore” it—but we 
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At Smithland, Ky., (the veritable John resides here) we took 
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on board a genuine specimen of the Yankee species, fresh 
from the green mountains—a verdant youth, surely—bound 
for the “ far west,” to seek his fortune. The strange sights 
and sounds had completely turned the poor fellow’s head, 
and he wandered round, drinking in, as it were, at his eyes, 
all that met his astonished vision. The engine attracted his par- 
ticular attention, and he so bothered the engineers that they 
were obliged to forbid his appearance on the lower deck. 
From this time he grew melancholy and morose. No one 
on board could [?] give him any light on the subject, and his 
baffled curiosity so affected him that he looked the very pic- 
ture of despair! The poor fellow was deprived of his rest 
by horrid dreams of all sorts of infernal machines; disjoint- 
ed and lame cylinders, of immense size, spouting out steam 
at every breath, pursued him on crutches made from broken 
eccentrics ; and, so completely would the vapour at times 
hide them from his sight, that, before he was aware of their 
contiguity, they would rap him over the head with a huge 
iron crank and be off with a “ puff” in a “ jiffy !” 

God knows what he suffered. But he could not stand such 
horrid suspense any longer; so, one morning, at the peep of 
day, he crawled out of his bed and made his way up to the 
hurricane-deck—a feat which he had never before dared to 
perform! He directed his gaze first to the hen-coop, and 
then to the “ pilot-house.” As our hero looked at the pilot, 
and saw him at the “ wheel,” working it this way and that, 
to keep the boat in the channel, his eyes brightened up like 
two lard lamps in a foggy evening; and he turned away 
with a quick step, and went straightway to the state-room, 
and there, snug in bed, slept soundly until tea! 

At the ringing of the bell our Yankee was on hand, quite 
a different person ; and his face, where so lately brooded 
dark clouds, was literally “ wreathed with smiles!” The 
company stared in amazement, and the question ran round 
the table to know the cause of the change. 

‘Pll tell ye arter supper,” said Johnson; “I can’t stop 
now, for I aint enjoyed a meal of ‘ vittles’ afore since I came 
on this boat!” 

The cloth was speedily removed, and every one flocked 
round to hear him explain. 

“ Ye see,” said our hero, “I’m a real live Yankee, and 
no mistake. I can’t sit still, like all on ye here, and hear 
this boat splash, splash, and splash on at this rate, and not 
want to know what sends her ahead! No, no; not I! 
I’ve an inquiring mind, and I’ve inquired, and inquired, and 
inquired into this matter, until I’ve discovered it all by mere 
accident! Gentlemen,” and here he drew himself up and 
assumed a patronizing air, “ gentlemen, this steam-engine 
is no sich great shakes arter all. It’s made of iron, to be 
sure, and a darn site bigger; but it’s built on exactly the 
same principle of our Jake’s wooden clocks! and, if you'll 
only step up here on the roof with me, you’ll see the man in 
the belfry what keeps all the time winding it up as fast as it 
runs down. You will, by gorry/!” J.E. K. 





FRrIenpshirs are sometimes as warm as they are acciden- 
tal. One may be formed by sharing a Prayer-book in St. 
Paul’s; another from a passenger in Oxford-street commu- 
nicating the pleasing intelligence that our purse has been 
just abstracted by a pickpocket. A man who holds out for 
formal introduction before he ventures to offer a civility, 
goes to the grave leaving an unregretted clique behind, who 
do not value his demise at a pin’s fee, while he who takes 
mankind as they come, rough and smooth together, will 
find ore and dross combined, but, with a little discrimina- 
tion, he will not be frequently puzzled in making his election 
between the two. 








MERRY OLD CHRISTMAS. 


‘There is an old man whom we all of us know, 
With a merry bald pate, and a beard white as snow ; 
He knocks at the door, both of cottage and hall, 
And a right hearty welcome receives at them all. 
This old man for ages has trod o’er the earth, 
With the same happy vigour, the same social mirth ; 
By the aged rever’d, by the youthful ador’d, 
And care flies abashed, when he sits at the board. 
Now who is this jolly old fellow, I pray ? 

Who but old Christmas, 

Merry old Christmas, 
Dear to the heart as the sun to the day. 


Our forefathers hail'd him as we hail him now, 
With the ever-green leaves round his ever-glad brow. 
When smok’d the oak benches with good homely fare, 
Plum pudding, roast beef, stout “ October” so rare, 
He smil’d at the zest which the bold yeoman show’d. 
When the trenchers were filled, and the foaming brown 
Then, as the cheer raised the mirth to a roar, 
Old Christmas laugh’d out, till his old sides were sore. 
Who was the best friend of our fathers I pray ? 

Who but old Christmas, 

Merry old Christmas, 
Dear to the heart as the sun to the day. 


Good lack! what mad pranks the old joker has seen, 
When the girls were entrapp’d ‘neath the Missletoe 


green ; 
But why should we envy the jolly years fled, 
We have eyes — as bright and ripe lips quite as red. 
Our country is dear as it ever has been, 
Where honour and liberty ever is seen ; 
Our stout manly hearts every foe can withstand, 
And the world still confesses Columbia the land. 
Then welcome old Christmas, to every heart dear, 
Sing to old Christmas, 
Happy old Christmas, 
With hearts blithe and warm may he long find us here, 





A belle and a beauty requests the publication of the following 
very pretty story. We have not the heart to refuse her 
any thing: 

In a small cottage at Richmond, commanding a delightful 
view of the Thames, lived Madame La Roche and her only 
child, Adeline. 

At an early age the parents of Madame La Roche had 
taken her from her native country, England, to France, in 
order that her education might be completed. Here a cer- 
tain Monsieur La Roche, a man much older but also much 
richer than herself, had solicited her hand. In obedience 
to the commands of her parents, and in spite of her strongly. 
expressed aversion, the match was concluded, and the elder- 
ly husband and the young wife took up their abode in Paris. 
Three years afterwards Monsieur La Roche died, leaving 
one child, a daughter. Since that event Madame La Roche 
had resided in Switzerland first, and subsequently in Germa. 
ny. At length, tired of the Continent, she returned to Eng- 
land, where she had now lived two years, and where she 
firmly intended to spend the remainder of her days. 

As woman is placed in our present social system, perhaps 
the most independent and life-enjoying of the sex is a young 
and attractive widow. Madame La Roche was both young 
and attractive—and sensible, too, or she would have been 
envious of her sweet daughter, Adeline. As it was, she 
treated her with the warmth of a mother, and the confidence 
of an elder sister. 

On a certain summer day, Adeline La Roche was seated 
in a room opening on a lawn which sloped to the river. By 
her side, and close by her side, was a man youthful and 
handsome. He held one of her hands clasped in his, and 
was looking with a most impassioned air into her face. Her 
eyes were cast down, and the slightest suspicion of a blush 
was upon her cheek. The blush would have been deeper, 
but it was a situation she was somewhat used to. They loved 
each other. 

* And you fear, George, that mamma would never con- 
sent?” said Adeline, continuing a colloquy that had been 
proceeding, heaven knows how long; for in such cases (I’m 
told) hours are like minutes. 

“I fear it much,” said George Trevor. ‘“ What preten- 
sions have I? A man of wealth and consideration like Mr. 








Crofton may hope—but I can hope for nothing.” 
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“Ha! ha! you are jealous,” said Adeline, looking up and 
smiling archly. “ Do you distrust me, then ?” 

«“ No, dear Adeline, indeed,” replied George. ‘I do be- 
lieve that your heart is mine, and mine only ; but say if I 
nave not cause for suspecting that Mr. Crofton is my rival, 
and that your mamma favours him?” 

« Now you mention it,” said Adeline, “I will confess to 
you that I am very miserable on this account. Ever since 
we first met Mr. Crofton at that horrid ball, he has been 
eternally at the house. He must perceive how coldly I re- 
ceive him.” 

« And how does Madame La Roche receive him?” said 
Trevor. 

«“ Ah, too well!” replied Adeline. “I often see them 
sitting together in a corner talking in a low tone, and every 
now and then looking towards me, as if I were the subject 
of conversation. He is trying to gain mamma over to his 
interest, I know. It will be of no use if he does. I would 
sooner die than marry him !” 

“So having experienced the misery of a forced match 
herself, she would doom you to the same fate?” said George 
Trevor, with vehemence. 

“JT hardly know what to think,” said Adeline, gently. 
“ When I remember how affectionately she always treats me, 
it seems impossible ; but when I see her encourage so evi- 
dently the visits of Mr. Crofton, Iam compelled to dread 
everything.” 

“ We may be mistaken after all, Adeline,” said Trevor. 
“These visits are probably intended for Madame La Roche. 
Remember, Mademoiselle, you are not the only young 
and pretty inhabitant of Vine Cottage.” 

“Oh, I am sure that is not the case,” said Adeline. 
“ Mamma has told me, often and often, that no considera- 
tion on earth should induce her to marry again, and that all 
her care now was to see me happily settled. Mr. Crofton 


and mamma are now viewing the conservatory together. || 


George, I feel a strange presentiment that he will propose 
formally for me this morning, and that I shall be called upon 
to give him an answer at once.” 

“ You will reject him, then, dear Adeline ?” said Trevor 
anxiously. 

“Can you ask me?” exclaimed Adeline. “I will never 
bestow my hand where I cannot bestow my heart. 
George, is yours—past praying for !” 

“Ten thousand thanks for this one more proof of constan- 
cy,” said Trevor. “ 'T’o doubt your truth now would indeed be 
to think you unworthy of love. But I hear footsteps ap- 
proaching: they are returning from the conservatory. Adieu, 
dear Adeline, for a time. I will not meet Mr. Crofton—but 
I am not jealous, mind !” 

Scarcely had George Trevor left the apartment when 
Madame La Roche and Mr. Crofton entered from the lawn. 
Mr. Crofton rather precipitately took his leave, and Madame 
La Roche and Adeline were alone. 

“ Sit down, Adeline,” said her mother. 
thing very particular to say to you.” 

Adeline obeyed with the air of a martyr. 
ment had evidently been but too true. 

“ My dear child,” continued Madame La Roche, “ you 
are now of an age when you should begin to think of being 
settled in life. Nature has given you beauty and talents; I 
have, to the utmost of my ability, given you good education, 
and I may say, without flattery, that you are capable of mak- 
ing any man happy. Why, then, remain single if you meet 
with one for whom you can feel an affection ?” 

Adeline offered no observation, and Madame La Roche 
continued : 

“ There is a gentleman who, I am certain, loves you. I 
have seen enough of him to be as certain that he deserves 
your love in return, and it will give me pleasure if you tell 
me that he posseses it.” 

“My dear mamma,” said Adeline, with firmness, “ it is 
better to be candid at once. I know whom you mean, and 
all you are going to say; but it is in vain. I do not love 
him—I never shall love him—and I cannot marry him.” 

“ Adeline, Adeline !” cried her mother laughing, ‘ you 
are too quick by far for me. Do you not love—and cannot 
you marry—George Trevor?” 

“George Trevor!” exclaimed Adeline, her breath nearly 
taken away by astonishment. 

“ Ay, George Trevor!” said her mother. “ So, you blush 
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now ; and I was not mistaken, I find, in supposing that you 
loved each other. I am glad of it, dear child, and give my 
most willing consent to your union.” 

“T feared you would not listen to him, or I would have 
confided in you,” said Adeline, half-laughing and half-ery- 
ing at this sudden and unexpected realization of hopes she 
scarcely dared to entertain. 

“ Not listen to him! and that merely because at present 
he happens to be poor!” exclaimed Madame La Roche. 
“ Ah, my Adeline! it is love, not wealth, that should be 
considered; and if George Trevor be poor—are we not 
rich enough? But,” exclaimed she, holding down her head 
and speaking falteringly, “ now that I have wished you all 
happiness and consented to your marriage, will you, dear lit- 
tle friend, wish me the same—and consent to my marriage?” 

“You? you marry again !” exclaimed Adeline. 

‘“ And have you been so blind as to suspect nothing ?” 
said Madame La Roche, raising her head and smiling. “I 
will conceal it from you no longer. You know that I was 
married in France at a very early age ; but you do not know 
that before that I'-had given my heart in England to a youth 
whose only fault was poverty. My parents had forbidden 
him the house, and on hearing of my engagement on the 
continent, he went out in despair to India. Some two 


|months ago, you may remember, we were at a large ball. 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


How can I describe to you my sensations when I saw there 
the man whom I had loved in my early youth—whom I still 
loved! I recognized him even before I heard his name.” 

“And that name was—Crofton,” said Adeline, much 
affected. 

“It was,” replied Madame La Roche. “ He had re- 
mained single, though he had grown rich enough to buy, if 
he had so willed it, some poor girl—as I myself had been 
bought. Adeline, he has prevailed on me to change my re- 
solution of never marrying again. Do you wish me joy?” 

The mother and the daughter fell into each other’s arms 
and mingled their tears ; but assuredly they were not tears 
of sorrow. 

On the same morning the two weddings were celebrated ; 
and opinions were divided whether the matronly or the 
youthful bride looked the more charming. 


_—_——SEES SS - 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


“Women, who comprehend well their rights and duties as 
mothers, cannot certainly complain of their destiny. If there exist 
any inequality between the means of happiness accorded to the two 
sexes, it is in favour of women.” 

“The mother who lives in her children and her grandchildren, has, 
among the human race, the beautiful privilege of not knowing the 
sorrows of old age.” 


THE GRANDMOTHER. 


Tue education of women tends chiefly towards the intel- 
lect; but it is to the cultivation of the moral sense, to the 
cultivation of the heart, that it should be directed. Were 
we to enlighten the heart, virtues only would remain, and, 


| instead of women, we might have angels. 


And it is, indeed, to this defect of education, that the 


|chief misfortunes of women may be traced. Maternal ten- 


| 


derness, for example, is full of deceptions, which, though 


| taking their rise in cold selfishness, we never fail of attribut- 


| 
| 





ing to love. Enlighten the soul of the poor mother, and 
you will cause transports of delight to spring from the very 
feeling which now overwhelms her. 

A woman grows old ; the homage of the world forsakes 
her; but she has children; she nurses, she educates, she 
basks in the warm rays of these young creatures, who are 
born to love her. Nevertheless, there is an hour marked 
out both by nature and the Gospel, in which the child must 
leave its mother ; the son to receive his wife, the daughter 
to receive her husband. The maternal nest is no longer 
large enough; the birds fly away, the brood is dispersed. 
Other rocks are wanting to the eagle, other shades to the 
dove, other loves to all. It is then that the poor mother, 
oppressed with feelings hitherto unknown, finds her task 
finished, perceives her own isolation, sees a blank in the 
future, and knows no longer how to employ life. Here 
indeed is a profound evil, though hitherto unnoticed by 
moralists! 

This feeling, which devours her, and which has not a 
name ; this feeling, which saddens her in beholding her 
daughters happy and in a happiness which springs not from 
herself, cannot be jealousy, cannot be selfishness, or even 
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regret of the past ; and yet we detect in it every appearance 
of them. The soloons of Paris yet resound with the history 
of Madame de Bal—, a pious and charitable woman, re- 
splendent in all the graces of second youth, who threw her- 
self into a cloister to avoid witnessing the happiness of 
her two daughters, whose education she had carefully di- 
rected. ‘t What!” said she, “strangers to supplant me in 
my daughters’ affections! Twenty years of tenderness and 
devotion to be effaced by a few days of delirium! To be 
left thus alone, to be forgotten by my children, and to have 
my sufferings even held in derision! I dare not interrogate 
myself; my feelings affright me; they resemble envy. But 
can I be jealous of the affections of my daughters?” A sad 
question, but one which almost every mother might address 
to herself, at the fatal hour when a husband separates her 
from her daughter. Let us leave the unreflecting to accuse 
nature of a monstrosity, the whole cause of which is to be 
found in our false system of education. We have pointed 
out the evil; we must now look for the remedy. The evil 
is in believing that the mission of the mother has terminated 
the moment that she is deprived by some stranger of the 
attentions of her daughters. For the remedy—it consists in 
the discovery of the true mission of the grandmother, that 
is to say, in the discovery of all the joys which she can dif- 
fuse, of all the benefits which she can confer. 

It is but too true, that marriage weakens, at least in ap- 
pearance, those sweet ties which unite the daughter to the 
mother. But how shall this be otherwise? Unhappy moth- 
ers! before you accuse nature, have courage to ask your- 
selves what you have done to prepare for a revolution so 
complete in the existence of this feeble creature? Yesterday 
she was a timid child, living only in the affection of her 
mother; to-day she is a woman, who imparts happiness, 
and whose caprices are deified by love. The young girl 
obeyed, the young wife commands; and, in this rapid trans- 
ition, you wonder that vanity, delirium of the senses, pride, 
and, more than these, love, have wrought their accustomed 
effects. 

But this evil, which you deplore, and which it has been 
so easy to avert, is but a transient effervescence. The moth. 
er will soon recover her daughter; she will find her again, 
happy or unhappy, (no matter,) she will find her daughter 
again, to console, to enlighten, to love her. Consolations 
and love are the life of the maternal heart. 

Thus then the mother, far from being transformed into an 
useless and passive being, after the marriage of her children, 
becomes the guardian angel of her new family. Careless of 
the charms which yet remain to herself, freed from domestic 
anxieties, having renounced the world and its frivolities, she 
finds herself again in the midst of her beloved ones, whom 
she enriches with the treasures of her experience. She 
alone understands attentive devotedness, kind foresights ; 
she alone possesses that goodness which nothing exhausts, 
and that unfailing tact, which, taking its rise in love, can 
comprehend or divine all griefs. See her at her daughter's 
side on every approach of indisposition ; how she forsees the 
accidents, how she guards against the uneasiness, the dis. 
gusts, that threaten her! What tender confidings! What 
sweet ministrations! What cares, which she alone knows 
the exact moment to alleviate! At length comes the first 
pains, which cause the young husband to fly, but which 
chain the mother more closely to the bed of her daughter. 
There is also another woman, who awaits the new-born and 
handles it with indifference ; it is the nurse, who only acts 
in her vocation. But with what transport does the grand- 
mother receive the innocent creature ! how she broods over 
it with her looks, how she cherishes it with her love! Oh, 
she is doubly a mother; she has recovered both the emotions 
of her youth and the joys of maternity. There she is, all 
tenderness, bustle, and trepidation; she watches over the 
child’s slumbers, comprehends its least cries, anticipates all 
its wants, and divines all its instincts, The young wife, ex- 
hausted and suffering, scarce dares, in her inexperience, to 
touch the fragile creature; but the grandmother, radiant 
with joy, raises it to the maternal bosom, and, having placed 
it at this source of life, brings back the distracted husband 
to the bed of suffering, and in the fulness of maternal 
feeling thus doubled, pours over these three beings the 
treasures of her benediction. Oh, then all pains are forgot- 
ten, and, as in the first days of the Creation, the family pros- 
pers and increases under the eye of the Almighty. Then 
comes the physical cares, necessary alike to the health of 








the mother and to the life of the child ; missions of prudence 
and devotedness, which demand a long experience aided 
by much love, and which a young wife can learn only from 
her mother. For instance, there is not a wife, who, at the 
cradle of her babe, does not give way to the most restless 
inquietude. The slightest accident throws her into a fever 
the feeblest cry alarms her. Harken to her; she is recount. 
ing sad stories, and, in the vivacity of her anguish, becomes 
exhausted without comfort to herself or good to the child 
Not so with the grandmother; she is less alarmed, because 
she has more experience ; and then she is acquainted with 
the symptoms, she has secrets of her own for alleviating 
them ; then she is patient, she can wait; and it is a fact 
worthy of attention, that, in all the ills of infancy, nature 
calls more for our patience than for our remedies. The best 
physician of infancy is patience. 

Such is the almost divine mission of the grandmother. It 
is to accomplish this mission, that God has endowed women 
in the decline of life, with so much courage and sensibility, 
In proportion to the wretchedness of her, who, forgetting her 
lost freshness of youth, and laden with finery, runs after the 
vain homage that flies her, is that woman’s glory, who, 
though still beautiful, is seen surrounded by her children and 
grandchildren. Thus the woman between forty-five and 
sixty, instead of withering away in solitude, becomes the 
soul of a new society. Every young household claims her 
and makes a holiday of her presence, for wherever she turns 
her steps, moral power and tender consolations are in her 
train. It is thus that families, true to the laws of nature, 
find, within themselves, their pleasures, their glory, their in. 
struction and their support. All is linked together in the 
moral, as it is in the physical world; and the grandmother 
is not only the joy, but the light of childhood. It is through 
her that the daughters resemble their mother, and that the 
sons, in marrying, carry into the conjugal mansion the vir. 
tues which they have practised under the maternal roof. 

When the immortal Richardson sought to trace, in the 
character of Harriet Byron, the ideal type of a perfect 
woman, he gave to her for her instructrees her grandmother, 
Mrs, Shirley, remarking, on all occasions, that the deceased 
mother of Miss Byron had been an excellent wife. This 
admirable genius wished us to understand that the grand. 
mother is a second mother, and that her vivifying influence 
can exercise itself over two successive generations. And, 
on this subject, we remember to have heard it said by 
Madame Campan, that, of all the young girls confided to 
her care, the best was one who had been brought up by 
her grandmother. This amiable child was remarkable for 
tender piety, order, submission, attentive obedience, and 
that gentleness, which, if it be not the first virtue in a 
woman, is perhaps her most powerful means of happiness. 
Not, indeed, that we mean to insist on the education given 
by a grandmother as being better than that given by a 
mother, but only that the grandmother can best inspire and 
direct the mother in each successive care required by infan. 
cy and youth; delightful cares, which ward off peril and 
lead to virtue by the path of pleasure and example ; cares, 
which all women understand, and of which it has been 
given to no man to comprehend the charm and possess him. 
self of the sweet secrets. We will enter into no details on 
this part of education: Jean Jacques Rousseau exhausted 
it; but what we shall never be weary of repeating, is, that 
the heart of a wife, the heart of a mother, is the strongest, 
the most disinterested, and the most ardent, upon earth. 

From all these conclusions are to be drawn: the first, 
that women are not unhappy in growing old, except when 
they misunderstand their twofold mission of mother and 
grandmother ; the second, that society, in the present day, 
shaken even to its foundations, can only be re-established 
by means of the family, and that the family itself cannot ac- 
acquire true elevation except by the maternal influence. 





Ir you want to be happy, mount a hobby. If you want 
to be learned, have a hobby. This world is a dreary place 
toa man who has not a hobby. He knows not what to do 
with his time if he has got any to spare, and if he has got 
none to spare, he knows not how to season his labour so as 
to make it palatable. A man will learn more in a week rid- 
ing on a hobby, than in twelve months walking on his leath- 
er soles. Boys should not cease to ride hobbies when they 
become men; they ought merely to procure more manly 
hobbies, and ride on. 
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A DREAM OF HOME. 


The day is gone, dark grow the skies, 
The timid stars their lamps reveal, 
And o’er earth’s weary, drowsy eyes, 
Night’s deep and tomb-like shadows steal. 
But o’er my soul a pale light streams, 
Too faint for heaven, too pure for earth ; 
It guides me through the land of dreams, 
‘o my far-distant land of birth. 
The land of friends, the land of love— 
How radiantly its vision beams, 
As well-known faces seem to move 
And smile before my sight, in dreams. 
Their voices on my senses fall, 
Like heavenly music, silent long ; 
They tremble on my heart, and ca 
Its slumbering echoes into song. 
Now as I gaze their forms expand, 
More closely to my side they move ; 
They take me gently by the hand, 
They utter words of peace and love. 
I feel their kisses on my brow, 
Their soft sighs stealing through my hair, 
I see their eyes with love o’erflow— 
My tears of joy flow freely there. 
Beautiful forms! They put to flight 
The moody clouds that round me roll, 
And shine like gentle stars, to light 
The solemn midnight of my soul ! 
A lovely dream !—but it is gone— 
Awaken’d by the noise of men, 
I lie upon my couch alone, 
And rise to busy life again. 
The dream is gone—but still the hue 
Of its rare lustre round me gleams, 
And, for this happy interview, 
I bless the of love and dreams. 
I give, not niggardly, to Him, 
hanks for my present peace of mind, 
Thanks for the memory of my dream, 
Thanks for the hope with it combin'd. 
And ever, when night’s heavy wing 
Shall fan me till mine eyelids close, 
I'll need no brighter dream to bring 
My worn-out spirit to repose. P. V. 





SLIP-SLOPPERIES OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
To Messrs. Gates anv SEaTON: 

A fit of illness and a subsequent absence from town have 
interrupted my bi-weekly missives for a while, but having 
recovered both health and customary whereabout, J beg 
leave to resume the long-held button of your subscribers’ 
attention. While I am getting over my desorienté feeling, 
perhaps you will permit me to endeavour to amuse them 
with some things I have noticed out of New-York. 

By special favour I got a sight, while in Boston, of Craw- 
ford’s statue of Orpheus, not yet open for public exhibition. 
As I stated in a former letter, the Atheneum has, most ap- 
preciatively, erected a new building expressly for this work of 
art, and nothing remains to be done but the finishing of the 
walls of the interiour. It is a lofty room, and the statue is 
placed on a pedestal of masonry (rather oddly I thought) in 
the corner. It was, unfortunately, badly packed at Florence, 
and when taken from the box, in Boston, the legs were 
found to be both broken off. Mr. Dexter, a young sculptor 
of singular mechanical dexterity as well as promising genius, 
(the author of the admirable bust of Dickens,) was employed 
to restore it, and has done it wonderfully. It requires close 
examination to perceive the fracture, and the discolouration 
might easily be taken, even then, for stains in the marble, 
80 evidently are the statuary lines preserved as the artist 
designed them. 

The statue is of the size of life—nude, with the excep- 
tion of a short mantle, and sandals upon the feet. Orpheus 
is represented as just emerging from hell, and passing Cer- 
berus, whom he has put to sleep with his music. The three- 
headed dog is“ nid, nid, nodding” with his three heeds, and 


















either has two tails (which was not down in my mythology) 
or his unicaud is carefully combed away, madonna-wise, 
into two parts. The figure is bent over, like a man emerg- 
ing from a cavern, and the right hand is held over the eyes 
as if to protect them from the sudden blaze of daylight, 
while the mantle is lifted from the back by the current of 
air rushing in, leaving the body and limbs, by this natural 
and poetical contrivance, nude for sculpture. The face of 
Orpheus, like the action and feeling of the limbs, expresses 
intent, but soft and subdued, earnestness. It is an exquisite- 
ly beautiful youth, on the verge of manhocd—slight, grace- 
ful and bloomingly filled out ; and I thought the body one of 
the most life-like and perfect representations of nature I had 
ever seen in marble. I presume the artist intended to rep- 
resent Orpheus at the moment before he sends his wife 
back to hell by looking prematurely after her. (Query— 
moral?) He holds the lyre, with which he has just charmed 
the infernals, upon his left hip, and the eager action, ex- 
pressing the instant preceding the completion of a desperate 
undertaking, is finely conceived, and breathed into sculpture. 
The only objection I could make to the statue was one that 
is simply a difference of conception, and, to his own, the 
artist is quite entitled. I expected a less effeminate person 
and countenance. Orpheus was an “ old married man,” and 
a reformer and lawgiver before Eurydice’s fatal flirtation with 
Aristeeus ; and his character, both in fact and fable, in tradi- 
tion and in Virgil’s verse, was one of most masculine and 
self-denying energy. He was a Grahamite, too, (the only 
man of that age who would not eat flesh and eggs,) and was 
finally torn in pieces by the women because he was an in- 
corrigible widower—both which evince rather harsh quali- 
ties, and are not expressed in the Cupidon figure of Craw- 
ford’s Orpheus. I am glad I have such trouble to find a 
fault, however, and I rejoice in the work altogether, as a 
most triumphant effort of American genius. 

I saw another fine piece of art in Boston—Harding’s full- 
length portrait of Governor Seward. It carries conviction, 
at a first glance, that it is true to the life, and, indeed, a finer 
piece cf work than the head cannot be found in the portrait- 
painting of this country. It is breathing with character and 
individuality, and an absolute liken@ss, besides being faultless 


in colour. The figure is correctly done, no doubt, but Jupiter @ 


himself in black coat and trousers would be unpicturesque, 
and Harding has done his possible, redeeming the horrors of 
modern costume a little by an ingenious and graceful disposi- 
tion of the cloak. Beside this picture stood the must capital 
portrait of the country, I think—Harding’s Allston. This 
* other self” of the departed poet-artist is about to be en- 
graved in the best style of the art, I am happy to hear. 
Speaking of Allston, I was told in Boston that his funeral 
was by torch-light, after nine in the evening, and one of the 
most impressive and befitting ceremonies ever witnessed. 
He was laid on the bier, simply wrapt in his shroud and 
covered with a pall, and was borne on men’s shoulders to 
the tomb, and there coffined. These differences from ordi- 
nary burial were of his own directing some time before death. 
The wish to be excepted from the commonplace horrors of 
burial would be very natural to a mind like Allston’s. 
The Lecturing System, which the Evening Post thinks is 
dying by surfeit in New-York, is in full vigour in Boston, 
and it was thought that Macready would have made more 
money at it than by theatricals. I think myself that lectur- 
ers should be rather differently chosen, and that the object 
should be rather to come amusingly at the anatomy of so- 
ciety than to hear the preaching-and-water of which the 
lecturers are now delivered. Why not specify the subjects 


!and choose the lecturer accordingly? If Sprague the cashier 
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would lecture on the pathos of discount and the anxieties of 
investment; if the head clerk in a retail dry-goods shop 
would unfold the inveiglements used for cheapening and 
getting credit, (life across the counter, that is to say;) if a 
fireman would give us the pros and cons of excitement and 
combination, esprit de corps, and what stimulant there 
would be in putting out fires for charity were other stimu- 
lants tc fail; if any intelligent business man or mechanic 
would lecture simply on the threads of society and common 
life which he lives by pulling—why, then, it seems to me, 
lectures would be entertaining and in no danger of being 
thinly attended. The greatest mysteries of life are the com- 
mon linings of common brains, and since people are tired 
of the “ turning out to the sun” of the satin and velvet of 
refinement and education, it would be well to come to the 
plainer stuffs without ceremony. A lecturer hired to pick 
each trade and profession of its mysteries by diligent inqui- 
ry, and to embody these mysteries in presentable elocution, 
might do a thriving business. 

I was talking of pictures just now. A Boston merchant 
told me that he had made a considerable speculation lately 
by sending fifty “* copies of the old masters” (imported Italian 
pictures) to California ! He chanced to be passing a shop 
where they were to be put up at auction, and bought the 
lot—fifty paintings—at ten dollars each, frame and all. They 
sold to the Californikers at a great profit But the original 
faith in the speculation is the miracle of the business. 

The influenza is raging in Boston, every body talking thick 
through the nose. I never saw such universality of grippe. 
The air in New-York is as pitiless and penetrating as a 
search-warrant, but it seems to have the wholesomeness of 
the “‘ Etesian breezes,” and a bad cold I started with from 
Boston left me somewhere in the Sound, for I arrived with- 
out it. Perhaps, like Eurydice, it turned back at Hell-gate. 

The pulse of Broadway is accelerated to fever beat. There 
is good sleighing in the white margins of that long page 
of black letter, and the astonished coal and smoke at weath- 
ercock level is doubtless agitated violently with the change 
from the contralto monotone of wheels to the “ frightful 
tintamarre” of bell-metal. Sidewalks wet and slippery. 

A very short absencesfrom a great city unhinges one’s 


@ metropolitan habitude, and, on returning, one looks at the 


placards on the walls as one does at the features of a long 
absent friend, doubtful of what degree of change these 
superficial lines may be the exponents. None but your 
diurnal cit reads playbills with indifference and incredulity! 
The writing on the walls just now is, more than usual, flowe- 
ry in its promises of amusement, and though “ promising is 
the very air o’ the time,” and “ performance is ever the dul- 
ler for his act,” I wanted last night a Mephistophilian ubiqui- 
ty—the temptations were so many. Niblo’s equestrian 
pageants are glowingly advertised, and said to be very splen- 
did. New dancing-girls at the Chatham—new fun at Mitch- 
ell’s Olympic—concerts in all directions—lectures more than 
plenty—fortune-tellers and jugglers, dwarfs and fat children, 
new oyster palaces, and all manner of balls, bewilder the 
eye of the street passenger with their rhetoric of placard. 
Macready was playing Werner at the Park last night, 
and I looked in for a few moments. The house was about 
half full’ As I entered he was commencing the long pas- 
sage of reproach to Ulric, which he utters throughout at the 
tip-toe agony scream. A smart friction of the tympanum 
of the ear with a nutmeg-grater would be an emollient in 
comparison. Why should this accomplished actor aggra- 
vate his defects so painfully! That pipe of his would have 
been a disqualification for any viva voce vocation to the 
mind of a less persevering man, but it seems to me that its 


dissonance might be abated by the degree of discipline he 
is willing to practice on other capabilities. He was well 
supported, by the way, by Miss Cushman. Mrs. Sloman 
has given place to this lady, and returned -to the shades of 
the past generation. Her Orpheus, Mr. Simpson, will not go 
after her again, it is to be hoped. 

A sudden impulse, as I came out of the theatre, led me to 
the discovery of a new milliners-land in New-York—the ex. 
istence of which, “minion of the lamps” as I have been, I 
had not suspected. I jumped into an omnibus that was 
| passing, with a mere curiosity to see how far into the Orient 
the brilliant shops of East Broadway extended. We passed 
by the terra cognita of Catherine-street and Chatham, and 
their picturesque sellers of chesnuts by torch-light, and kept 
up the well-lighted avenue of the Bowery, when (to my 
momentary disappointment) the omnibus turned suddenly 
to the right, down Grand-street. As the brilliancy of the 
lamps and shop windows did not diminish, however, I kept 
| my seat, and, to my surprise, rode on through a new Broad- 
| way which seemed to me interminable. I got out at last to 
walk back and look at it more leisurely. The shops on the 
south side were nearly all those of milliners and fancy 
article dealers, differing from those of Greenwich-street on 
the other side of the city in being smaller, brighter coloured 
in the array of goods, (as if ministering to a gaudier taste,) 
and more in the style of street stalls, such as are common in 
small Italian towns. There was another primitive peculiari- 
ty in the apparent custom in that region, for the whole fami. 
ily to wait behind the counter. In one very crowded and 
| low-raftered shop, the sign of which was “ Cheap Jemmy,” 
| the mother and half a dozen stout daughters were all busy 
| waiting on customers, while a child in arms was dandled by 
\a little girl sitting by the stove. Every thing about the shop 
| was of the strictest school of the thrifty primitive. Seeing 
| @ pretty and intelligent-looking milliner with her hands cross- 








||ed over the glass case on her counter, a few doors from 


| Cheap Jemmy,” I went in and bought a pair of gloves, 
| for the sake of asking a question or two. She said rents 
| were much cheaper in Grand-street than in the other shop- 
| ping streets of the city, and goods proportionably cheaper. 
| The coloured people do their shopping principally there. She 
| was not acquainted at all in Grand-street. When she want. 
| ed to go out she got into an omnibus and went down town. 
Altogether, the Grand-street shops are unlike the other parts 
of the city—gayer and more picturesque—and life seems to 
be centralized and crowded together there, as if it werea 
suburb across a river. I must give you some notion of the 
| geography of this quarter. Imagine Manhattan to be a man. 
| with-a-hat-on (Union square the hat) lying on his back, with 
heer Garden for a bunnion on his great toe, Broadway 
would be his spine and intestinal canal, Chelsea aad Green- 
| wich his right arm, Grand-street his outstretched left arm, 
‘the Tabernacle and Tombs, City Hall and Park, his rotund 
corporation, spleen, liver, &c. In ancient times the resem- 
| blance would have been seized upon at once for a deifica- 
tion. 

A chef d’euvre of daguerreotype is in preparation. The 
| Senate chamber is to be engraved after photographs in the 
| best style of Apollo, Chilton, and Edwards! These gentle- 
|men (the god of light not the least enterprising and efficient 

of the three) have in preparation a magnificent engraving 
of the senators in appropriate positions, after the manner of 
| some of the finest English prints. This is a bold and beau- 
| tiful undertaking, and, from the known skill and enterprise 
| of these gentlemen, will doubtless be successfully accom- 
| plished. Whether an adequate recompense can be realized 





in this country remains to be seen. Most of the miniatures 
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for this engraving were obtained at the daguerreotype galle- 
ry of these gentlemen, and theirs is an art particularly suited 
to the transfer of the strong lineaments of senatorial faces. 
The engraving will be a curiosity. A celebrated artist is to 
be employed for the grouping. 

A couple of lads of fourteen have issued the first number 
of a newspaper about as large as two outspread hands, call- 
ed The Independent. I was standing in my office yester- 
day, when one of them, a singularly beautiful and bright- 
looking little fellow, stepped in and hauded me one of his 
papers with the finished air of a Ganymede. It is very clev- 
erly put together, and I should think might go as long as 
boys and girls (with the permission of Miller and the pro- 
phets) are perpetuated. 

I am very sorry to hear that the gifted artist Inman, who 
has been someéime ill, is supposed to be beyond hope of re- 
covery. The country would lose in him one of its most 
brilliant men of genius. 

The sun has been doing his work while I have been doing 





mine, and has blackened the earth that was white in the 
morning, as I have blackened this sheet that was in the | 
morning as immaculate. I shall leave my more industrious 
cotemporary to go on, while I stop and dine. 


The public has been in the dilemma of Captain Macheath || 


for several days—two enchanters having appointed for their 
delights the same evening. 

Late, last night, the Norwegian, Olé Bull, (pronounced 
Olay Bull,) did the magnanimous, and yielded the use of | 
one of the world’s entire evenings to his rival, Vieux-temps, 
whose concert comes off, therefore, as announced, this even- 





ing. Ishall go to hear him, and will tell you all I can 
fathom in what I hear. 


I do not believe that the leaven of cognoscenti, which || 


“Jeavens the whole lump” into rapture with these perform- | 
ers, amounts to more than three people in an audience of | 
three thousand, and I think that even those three would be | 
puzzled to distinguish between Wallace, Olé Bull, and Vieux- | 
temps, if they played the same pieces behind a screen. (I do} 
not mention Artot, because he plays to the heart exclusively.) | 

Nobody with nerves can sit out a concert, it is true, with. | 
out having the keys of tears occasionally swept over, as a| 
child, thrumming a piano, will occasionally produce a sweet | 
or mournful combination of sounds by accident. But be- 
cause our eyes are once or twice moistened, and because | 
we occasionally feel that the corner of the veil is twitched | 
which separates us from the chainless articulation we ache | 
after, it is no sign that we at all comprehend the drift of the | 
player’s meaning, or see into the world of complex harmony | 
whither he gropes but confusedly himself. I have not heard | 
the violin of Olé Bull, but I have talked with him for an hour 
or two, and I think he is one of the most inspired creatures, 
(and I should have thought so if I had met him as a savage 
in the woods,) whose conversation I have ever listened to. 
He talks a braided language of French, Italian, and English, 
plucking expression to himself with a clutch ; and though he 
moulds every idea with a powerful originality, he evidently 
does not give birth to more than a fraction of what is writh- 
ing in his brain. If there were a volcano missing in Nor- 
way, I should fancy we had encountered it on its travels— 
the crater not provided for in its human metempsychosis. 
Probably Olé Bull finds his violin a much more copious vent 
than language, for his imprisoned lava—but to coin that lava 
into language as he pours it out in tangled chromatics, 
would be to comprehend his music, and that, I say again, 
is not done by more than three in three thousand, if done at 
4! I told him I should like to hear him play a Pimpro- 
vista, after he had seen Niagara, and upon that he gave me 





a description of wild Norwegian scenery, describing how he 
had tried to utter in music the effect it had produced upon 
him—gave it me with a “fine frenzy,” that pulled hard 
(and I should like to know the philosophy of that) upon the 
roots of my hair. There is something weird and supernatu- 
ral about the man. 

Mechanical dexterity on the violin has as much to do 
with music, I believe, as drawing a bank-check has to do 
with credit at the bank—a very necessary part of the matter, 
but owing its value entirely to what has gone before. Music 
is mind expressed in one of the half-dozen languages we 
possess—and as capable of logic and transfer into words, as 
painting or poetry, or expression of feature and gesture. 
Olé Bull when playing has (or ought to have) an explainable 
argument in his mind, and the bridge wanting between him 
and his audience is a translation of his musical argument 
into language—given before or after the performance. This 
he could easily do. At present, it is, to the audience, like 
a most eloquent oration in an unknown tongue—compre- 
hensible only to the orator. 

I have mentioned in some book, that while at Vienna, I 
saw a self-educated philosopher at the institute, who was dis- 
covering the link between music and geometry. He took a 
pane of glass and covered it sparsely with dry sand, and 
then, by drawing a particular note upon the edge with a fid- 
die-bow, he drove the sand by the vibration into a well-de- 
fined circle, or triangle, or square—whichever we chose of 
half-a-dozen geometrical figures. I have looked ever since, 
| to hear of an advancement in this phase of daguerreotype. 
Once reduced to a grammar, music would be as articulate 
as oratory, and we should be able to distinguish its sense 


| from its gibberish. 





In person Olé Bull is a massive, gladiator-like creature, 
|rather uncouth, passionately impulsive in his manners, and 
| with a confused face, which only becomes legible with ex- 
treme animation. Wide-awake, he is often handsome— 
| fast-asleep, he is doubtless as plain as a Norwegian boulder- 
| stone, If he ever work his musical logic up to his musical 
impulse and execution, he will hang the first lamp in the 
darkest chamber of human comprehension. 

I have two more steps to announce to you in the advance 
of the gynocracy. There is a gymnasium in the upper part 
of Broadway, where the tapies don the Turkish custume, 
and ARE TAUGHT SPARRING and CLIMBING in jackets and loose 
trousers. Great-coats with a snug fit to the back are su- 
perseding cloaks for ladies’ out-of-door wear. ‘ Merciful 
heavings !” as Dick Swiveller would say. 

Ihave been looking over a file of English papers, pub- 
lished at Canton, China, in which I find that the interpreter 
to the French consulate has obtained a copy of the famous 
Chinese Dictionary, which is an encyclopedia of the history, 
sciences, arts, habits and usages of the Chinese, composed 
at the commencement of the eighteenth century by order of 
the Emperour Ram-hi. A very small number of these was 
printed, for the emperour. and principal functionaries of the 
empire only. It is to be reprinted immediately, with a French 
afid English translation. Mr. Cushing goes there in a good 
time for finding the material he will want for researches, 
literary and political. 

I am tempted occasionally to send you for extract some 
racy, brilliant and graphic sketches of the city and goings- 
on which appear in the Aurora. If you are ever “ gravelled 
for lack of matter,” you will find spicy clippings in that pa- 
per. The writer, whoever he is, should be labelled. 

Very black overhead, and (between mauvais-temps and 
Vieux-temps) a fine prospect of a harvest to-night for the 
hack-drivers. 
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Winter is come again. The sweet south-west 

Is a forgotten wind, and the strong earth 

Has laid aside its mantle to be bound 

By the frost-fetter. ‘There is not a sound, 

Save of the skaiter’s heel, and there is laid 

An icy finger on the lip of streams, 

And the clear icicle hangs cold and still, 

And the snow-fall is noiseless as a thought. 

Spring has a rushing sound, and Summer sends 
any sweet voices with its odours out, 

And Autumn rustleth its decaying robe 

With a complaining whisper. inter’s dumb! 

God made his ministry a silent one, 

And he has given him a foot of steel 

And an unlovely aspect, and a breath 

Sharp to the senses—and we know that He 

Tempereth well, and hath a meaning hid 

Under the shadow of his hand. Look up! 

And it shall be interpreted. Your home 

Hath a temptation now. There is no voice 

Of waters with beguiling for your ear, 

And the cool forest and the meadows green 

Witch not your feet away ; and in the dells 

There are no violets, and upon the hills 

There are no sunny places to lie down. 

You must go in, and by your cheerful fire 

Wait for the offices of love, and hear 

Accents of human tenderness, and feast 

Your eye upon the beauty of the young. 

It is a season for the quiet thought, 

And the still reckoning with thyself. The year 

Gives back the spirits of its dead, and time 

Whispers the history of its vanished hours ; 

And the heart, calling its affections up, 

Counteth its wasted treasure. Life stands still 

And settles like a fountain, and the eye 

Sees clearly through its depths, and noteth all 

That stirred its troubled waters. It is well 

That Winter with the dying year should come! 





OUR ADIEU TO THE MAGAZINES* 

Anpiv to the third sign of the zodiac! Adieu, oh Gemt- 
ni! Adieu, Gopry and Granam! Most liberal of paymas- 
ters,—most gentle of task-masters,—Pashas of innumerable 
tales, adieu! adieu! adieu! We have learned to love you 
in our captivity. The messenger moon which you sent, 
duly, to remind us, with the holding up of her silent silver 
finger, that it was time to write, was not more punctual than 
the golden echo to our compliance! Pleasant has been our 
correspondence! Pleasant the occasional meetings in your 
city of Phil-gemini—Phil-adelphia—Phil-Graham and Go- 
dey—(synonyms not down in Crabbe.) Adieu to our cap- 
tivity in magazine-land! We may look back from the land 
of promise, as the Israelites hankered after the flesh-pots of 
Egypt—but we shall return no more ! 

Adieu, oh constellation of “ Principal Contributors,”t in 
whose company we have done our allotted shining! We 


leave your choral hymn in which our mal sostenuto was || 


drowned in the general diapason, to sing and shine in a 
fixed star’s formidable solo. We trust to be missed among 
the listening Misses and Mrs.-es of your expanded orbit, and 
to be liked and listened to, as the new moon would say, 
“upon our own hook” hereafter. May the Pioneers in 


prompt payment be long able to fill your lamps with the oil | 


of equivalent, and may you shine on, like the Pleiades, oh 
remaining seven! though the eighth star from the troop be 
departed! 

Adieu, oh flattering eighth of unquestionable quarter-dol- 
lar appreciation! Of praise paid in money we scorn to be 
incredulous! We believe! To the eighty thousand enlighten- 
ed persons who have for us (our share) an admiration amount- 
ing (tale quale) to three cents per month, we bid an affection. | 





* Graham and Godey have still, each, an unpublished tale and 
m of ours in their pigeon holy keeping, we believe. We mention 

it to prevent misconstruction when they shall appear. 
t “Principat conrrinvutors—W. C. Bryant, J. F. Cooper, R. H. 
J. K. Paulding, H. W. Longfellow, J. C. Neal, C. F. Hoffman, 








ate adieu ! At our first leisure we shall pack up our magnetic 
trunk and visit in spirit the eighty thousand spots, more oy 
less secluded and sacred, in which we have done service ag 
a while-time and care-beguiler. Let us down softly from your 
height of favour, oh kind three-centarians! We leave you 
reluctantly. Cling to our hand at parting, and wish us well 
in our own-hook.tivity! Kind Graham! Kind Godey! an. 
other brace of adieus to you! And now, gentlemen and la- 
dies who love us doubly and singly (i. e. sixpence-ly and for 
ourself) in the Mirror—we are yours, “ from the pineal 
gland to the palate, from the palate to the fingers’ end» 
| (the devotion exacted of his cook by old Anacreon, the 
hilarious.) 


‘* Moxque amnes alii, que qua tulit impetus illos 
In mare (i. e. Mirror) deducunt fessas erroribus undas.” 


For which prophetic contribution to our pages the ghost of 
Ovid will “ please draw at sight.” 





The following writ has been served upon us for the re- 
covery of two disregarded contributions—but we will take 
our corporal oath we never saw them. 





| Monmouth County, New-Jersey, 8s. 

| COURT FOR THE TRIAL OF SMALL CAUSES. 
BEFORE PUBLIC OPINION, JUSTICE. 

| H. M. Plaintiff, 


vs. 
| New Mirror, Defendant. 
| The plaintiff complains of the defendant in the following :-— 
|For that he, the said plaintiff, a small scribbler, did, some 
| weeks ago, send unto the said defendant, the New Mirror, for 
| publication in said New Mirror, a song, commencing : 
“T know that I shall die in spring, 

Amid love’s first caressing ;” 


; and did, afterwards, to wit, some four weeks since, leave per- 
sonally in the office of the said Mirror, addressed to the said 
defendant, a second article for insertion, commencing : 
“T have seen one like her, a stripling boy, 
With the very pensive eyes ;” 

| both of which seid articles were signed with the said plain- 

tiff’s initials, ‘‘ H. M.”’ and that the said defendant has not in- 
serted or noticed as rejected either of the said articles. The 
| plaintiff, therefore, prays that the said defendant shall show 
| cause why he has done neither with the articles in rue 


.M. 
Middletown, New-Jersey, 27th Nov. 1843. 








You are an intrepid man, Mr. “O!” You send us a story 
and tell us it is “ brilliant”—and so it is, (“though you say 
so, that shouldn’t say so”—) “ brilliant by the multitude of 
flaws, not by the quantity of light’ You must go else- 
where to “ turn your diseases into commodity.” 





An anonymous friend has sent us a police report clipped 
from the Aurora, setting forth that a certain “ Willis alias 
Morris” has been convicted of a “ burglary in the third de- 
| gree.” We beg burglars in the third degree to show more 
| tact in their nomenclature! For anything in the first de. 
| gree, we flatter ourselves, we might serve your purpose, 
| gentlemen—but so low down in the calendar! Of course 
you were detected! The little biography appended to the 
tail of the report is an equally inapt sequent to the name of 
our firm, we presume to say. “ There were four or five other 
indictments against the prisoners, for notwithstanding they 
were both of them young men, they have always led vicious 
lives!” Rain off a duck’s back. 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Your patronage would be more serviceable to us, dear 
reader, if you would receive the Mirror through the mail, in 
preference to any other medium, and thus communicating 
| with us directly. The postmasters, as you know, are autho- 
rized to send us your letters enclosing money, &c. free of 





N. P. Willis.” —Cover of Graham's Magazine. 





postage. 
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